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RCHIBALD RAMSDEN, L™D.. 





12, Park Row, Leeds. Che following well-known Makers are 103. OR Le a ,London. 


fitting the Patent Three cealtiad 


7 OLD STY LE OF LID. Lid to grand pianos :— 

THE ALTERATION CAN BE MADE NEW STYLE. 
WITHOUT THE REMOVAL OF THE ALLISON THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID. 
PIANO. LIeRA rv BRINSMEAD PATENTED 1915 No. 5039. 


“TEXAS T! CECIDAR OC AL C@iL Om os 
LiSHALLENS. TEXAS . 


CHAPPELL 
» COLLARD 





= CRAMER 
7 a me THAT J. & J. HOPKINSON 
a ; MARSHALL & ROSE 
ae AWKWARD TEINWAY 
< CORNER. sTROHMENCER 
WEBER \ORCHESTRELLE PATENTED IN FRANCE. 


PATENTED IN AMERICA. 


ATENT THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID ro GRAND PIANOS 
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FOUNDED 
1837. 


AGENTS 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


GRANDS-UPRICHTS. 


ALLISOF 


The GREAT 
acacia ce 


CurisTcHURCH, 
N.Z. 


Lonoon - - - 


PLAYER-PIANOS 





SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W.-5 — 


ESTEY ORGANS ‘Estey Organ Co, 
ESTEY PIANOS 


ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. 








PaTipone PLACE, 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Largest Stock of Organs in the World. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











WELL-KNOWN SONGS ARRANGED FOR SMALL BANDS. 


DE GROOT & THE PICCADILLY ORCHESTRI 


(Arranged by MONS- DE GROOT, Musical Director, Piccadilly Hotel, 


VOL. |. (Six SonGs). 


A SUMMER NIGHT 
(GORIN®. 
MY HAVEN OF DREAMS 
(KATHARINE BARRY). 
I’LL PRAY FOR YOU 
(ED. ST. QUENTIN). 





THOMAS). 


CROSSING THE BAR 
(ED. LOCKTON). 
LITTLE PRINCESS, LOOK UP! 
From “‘Amasts” (PH. M. FARADAY). 
WHEN THE STARS WERE YOUNG 
(PAUL A. RUBENS). 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. = 


London). 


VOL. 


INVITATION 


ll. (Six Sonus). 





(KATHARINE BARRY). 
MA CHERIE 
(PAUL A, RUBENS). 


I LOVE YOU, 


DOUGLAS GORDON 
(LAWRENCE KELLIE). 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN RING 
(WILLIAM G, 
MY HAPPY GARDEN 
(KATHARINE BARRY). 
A LOVELY LITTLE DREAM 
(S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR). 


JAMES). 





?rPLANO CONDUCTOR. 
1/- each vol. 
mone p aoe 


VIOLIN I. & IL. (one 
8d. each vol. 
Price : 


METZLER & Co. (1909) Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1788). 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


42, GREAT 





ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
8d. each vol. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
4d. each vol. 


COMPLETE SET 2/6 EACH VOL. 


PRICES NET CASH. 


VIOLIN SOLO. 


44. each vol. 
DOUBLE-BASS. | | 


4d. each vol. 


. 


LONDON, Wet, 


ARRY) 


PENS). 


LLIE). 


AMES). 


ARRY). 


YLOR). 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 











as, — Veal. C y = . gr ; etal 
ae t MARCH 1, 1918 Price 4d. ; Postage 14d. 


{ for Canadian Postage. Annual Subscription, Post-free, 5s 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIE a Y. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


Patron : His Majesty Tue Ki. FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
onductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. quae 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT 2.30 } 
» — . : ‘ | LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvs A). 
> : | 
RAEL IN EGYPT (Selection 7 HANDEI Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 


EA SYM PH ONY, 1st Part VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS | In Practical Subjects i in March- April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also 


ONGS OF THE SEA - - - ST ANFORD | Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
Miss CARRIE TUBB. | October 16th, 1918. 
Mr. WILLIAM BOLAND SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 
Mr. GRAHAM SMART. Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June-July, 


Mr. NORMAN ALLIN io tober- November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July 
Examinations close Wednesday, May 8th (Irish Entries, May 1st), 





1918. 
GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 29, a1 30 cor papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 4d. per set, per year, 

ESSIAH . . . : - HANDEL | post-free. 


—_ , —— The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
Miss RI TH VINC EN r. | R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT. | _ Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 


| 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. | Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 


Mr. ROBERT RADFORD | from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
- — | teens ** Associa, London. 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1 
FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Ar tue Orcan: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
—_ PRINCIPAL ° ee - LANDON RONALD. 
Stalls, 8s. 6d.; Arena, 7s.; Balcony, 4s. 9d. and 3s.; | COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at inclusive fee. 
Gallery, ts. 3d. | PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 


| in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
| 


ROYA 4 ACADEMY OF M USIC. | Special complete Training for Grand Opera by Sir FRED. COW EN 


| 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 | and M. CORYN (Director of Antwerp Opera House) 


| Weekly Orchestral Practices. 


. . Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schoo's 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1330. | Examinations (open to general public), free. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. H. SAXE WYNDHA\M, Secretary. 
President: H.R.H. Tus Duxs or ConnavucGut, K.G. sctorts nbankment, E.C.-4. 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. i = ROYAI . 
Chamber Concert, March 6th, at 3. | MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Fortnightly Concerts, Saturdays, March 2nd and 
Orchestral Concert, Queen's Hall, March i, at 3. | Patroness: Her Mayesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Prospectus can be obtained on application. President: Sir THomas Begcuam, Bart 

P. w ARRY, age Principal: Dr. ADoLpH Brovsky. 





THE ROY AL COLL EGE OF MUSIC. Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
RINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 © instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations 


—"* Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. » Entry ‘orms, on application. 


London. 


Director : Opera Class—Miss Marig Brema. 
©, Hoserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Murr Mackenzig, Esq. 





She MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, Apri! 2gth, ‘THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Entrance Examination, Thursday, April 25th, 1918. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
~ meng and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The| Kensington Gore, S.W..-7 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
| may be had on application, 
| 


H,. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec, 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND ACH’S PASSION (Sr. JOHN) will be rendered 
by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.) For the encouragement of | with full orchestra and organ, at St. ANNk's, Sono, every 
| Composers and Executive Artists. |Saturpay AFTERNOON during LENT, at 3.30 p.m. Pam SuNDAY 


2 3 ; and Goo r a o'clock. Tickets may 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. | (March 4) at 3 p.m.; and ( pD FRIDAY, at 4 x ickets may 


be had by sending stamped addressed envelope to The Rector, 28, Soho 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar Square, W.-1. North and South Galleries without tickets. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor. . 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director . 


Granvitte Bantock, M.A 

SEsSION 1917-1918. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED 1802. 

ALE aa j. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

Day and Evening Lessons. 





Principal : 
All Branches of Music taught. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermedi ate i and El lementary String Orchestras, 
Ensemble, Elocution, Choral Harmony, Classes. 
rle Subjects taught. Pr spectus fr m 16, Albert Square. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


and &c., 


Opera, 
Sing 





are held as follows : Matriculation, 


Examinations for degrees in Music 
March 


January, July, and October ; First Mus. B., 








Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


BuiomFie_p Crescent, PappincTon, W.-2 
Mr. James Bares. 


6 and 7, 
Founder and Director : 


Solo Boys a 


Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LONDON 





Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 189. 

18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.-1 
President: Tue Most Hon. Tue Marouis or ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1L.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bent tev, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 





Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Siptey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Ropsert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nore. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 
Metropolitan Exar ations in all subjects, including the Diplomas o 
A.V.C.M., L.V.¢ M., . VS. M.. also for the Teachers’ Professiona 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 


Local Theoretical mashes July and December. 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 


Local Secretaries required for towns not represented, 


Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lessons at the College. 
All comm uni¢ ations to Bt adc iressed to — Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, rleigh Str rand, W.¢ 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 
Founded 1888, 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 
Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
MANCHESTER. 


LICENTIATE 


Tue Rr. Rev. 


DEAN OF 
(A.1.G.C.M.), 


President: 
ASSOCIATE 


at approved Provincia! Centres in April, July. and December. 


March 7tl 191 Lecture, *‘The Legal Status of the Church 
Musician,” by TV. J. Salwey, Esq., J.P. :REAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON w.l 
Chairman: The Rev. W. J. J. Cornelius, M.A., C.F. 1], GREAT MARLB +H STREET, LONDON, W.% 
 Gatuninuminie (First Floor). 
COMPETITIONS, 1918. grag ar eae ar a 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE for the W IG MORE HAL L ST U DIOS 
(Late Becustein HAL). 


OrcGAN, and a SHort ANTHEM with Bass Solo. 


and Kyrie. 


Organists (Members) bave the eres use of the Register of Vacant 


Appointments. 


Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dk. LEWIS, Warden, 


18, Berners Street, London, W.-1 


and September ; 


and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, | 
| 


(L.1.G.C.M.) 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best VesrEr Hymn, Dovusie CHanrt, 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 
Dr. Horton Auuison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B, Cantab. ; FRA 
Dr. ArtTuuR S. ‘HoLtoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R-C.O., 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violi, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held 
London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingda 
in APRIL. Last day of Entry, March 1s. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to tk 
Secretary. The period for which THE 1917 SYLLABUS is availabk 
HAS BEEN EXTENDED, and the same will remain in force UP To am 
INCLUDING DECEMBER, 1918. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associay 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C. M.) take place i in A gril, June, i 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music ( (A. 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, eithe 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. 
In the Educational Department students are trained under the be 
Professors at moderate fees. For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary, 
Telephone: : 3870 Central 


~ COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS L -IMITED, 

MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C.-2. 
EXAMINATIONS 

In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anno THEORY or MUSIC 

held in June and December. 

m to E, E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary, “| 


Stratford & East London Music al Festival 


APRIL 20—27 


OPEN CON TESTS A r “STRATFORD. 


Telegrams: “ Supertonic, Reg. London.” 


ot, ST. 





Syllabus on applicati 








und Mixed Choirs, Orchestras, Profession! 





Ladies’, Men's, String 
and Amateur Pianists (Seniors and Juniors separately), and Solo-Singes 
(all Vo Also sever ity Local Contests. Entries close March 23 
Syllabus s (rd. stamp) from Jo HD . Granam, Secretary, 74, Park Ha 
Road, East Finchley, London, 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Its First Principles,” “ Voa 


f Author of “‘ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: \ 
“Vocal Technigu 


Faults and their Remedies.’ * Now Published : 

How it feels to Sing. 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”— 
the Reserce. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions.” —Musical Courier, MY. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.""— Gentlewoman. 

‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—Zastey 
Morning News. 
‘Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

“* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he bal 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and mu 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. 

**Is an acknowledged authority. "—Western Morning M 

‘I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that L 
knows more about the voi: se and vocal production than Mr. 


] 
** Lancelot,” @ 


Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 
Address: “‘Heratp” Bur_pmncs, HARROGATE. 
THE CENTRE FOR MODERN MUSIC, 
Exte e Stock of English, French, Italian, Russian, and Spanisi 
Modern Music. 
Publishers of Wassili Safonoff's New Formula for the Piano Teac 


1 Piano Student, 


J. & W. CHESTER 
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1E best Accommodation in London for MUSK 
TEACHERS, providing every possible convenience. Mag 
cent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Waiting Lounges and Lavatorig 
each floor. Luxuriously furnished, lighted by Electricity, 
Horizontal Grands in every Studio. Moderate inclusive charges 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 32-40, Wigmore St., London, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following CANDIDATES were successful : 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 


d Brauen, 
Ellen Cole, Frederick Arthur Crook, 
Bowen, Eileen Averell Donovan, Vi 

Mary Edwards, Sydney M. Ellis, Ma 
King, a. iL angston, G a Mi ury Leake, Gladys Lucy L ord, 


Lilian Waddington, 


Mary Jones, soa Bde ard Wallace. 
vel, Orrock Adam, Robert Ainsworth, 
Doris M. Atkinson, Margaret 
Henriet’a Paterson 
Doris May 


. Beattie, 
y Kiackwell, 
oe B ick, Olive Boazman, Winifred 
am Brwkworth, 
Winifred Alice Carter, i 
nsoll Chambers, 


Ida Back, M: abel Be urdw od 


Tryphena Blan hett, Do: yr 


Mary Alice Cl hadwick, 








co. Violet stam ‘rocker, Gwendolen 





Muriel Dorothy Dryerre, 





M: arjorie Emm: a Gi ld, 


Lancaster, 


ly 
Fr ances = Muriel Milw. ur Ns 
Morrell, 




















Jessie 


' Violet beeneal ine S¢ = 


As Teacner.—Nanc y Morgan. 


Miriam Timothy, Herbert Waler 








METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, CuristMas, 1917. 


and COMPOSITION. 
ir Adair Logan, 


, Mus. Doc. Cantab. ; 
>» 


Ellen Clift, Annie 


rederick King, Arthur Thompson, 


Dawson, Alice 


W 





V. Clere, 


Mary Noelle Cross, 
+ Bronwen David, Christina 
le May Davies, Alice Ellen 
Downing, Olive j 
Eames, Emmeline 
rence Eve Wells Field, 
isy Freeman, Olive F. Fri 
Kate Glenn- Jackson, 
. Gradwell, Doris Nellie Gray 
Harvey, Mabel Kathleen 
Stewart Howes, | 
“jac kson, Ada Jaffray, 
Elsie Marion Kersley, 
Lihan Kate 
Marjorie Lockhart, | 
” Doris Marion Lumb, 
Doris McKay, 
Charlotte 
ll, Frances Moore, $ 
Freda Cecilia 
J. Moss. Glady 
ghbour, Muriel 





1, Annie 


Meech Parkin, 
y Muriel Perkins, Guinevere 
» Pirrie, Edna 
1, Mary Riddington, 





Rogers, 


+ se st, Martha Sae men, 


1 


ve Sansome, Alice 
lds, Gladys Harriet oo 
? Phyllis Eleanor Sparkes, 

Ts aylor, Mz argh erita 
inn, Gertrude . 


Na ancy 


Madge 


iy “Bre 4 ey 





t Whitemore. 


Richards, Mus. 


VIOLIN. 


B. Patterson - 
, W. E. Whitehouse, 





Agnes Gertrude 
k, Kathleen Daveron- 
let Frances Drummond, Christabel 


garet Wyllie Fletcher, Margaret 


Rose 


Eva Winifred 
> B. Williams, 
dith Mary Wi 


Madeline Drew, 
sit ay, Constance Kathleen 
Norah Wheeler. 


Laurie O' Beirne. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
BANDMASTERSHIP. 
Thomas Arthur Chandler, Reginald Chilcott Hanney. 
THEATRICAL CONDUCTORSHIP. 
John William Newbold. 
Examiners.—P, F. Battishill, F. Corder, Major J. Mackenzie 
R gan. 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Ernest Frank Harding. 
EXAMINERS.—Victor ‘Booth, F. Corder, Welton Hickin, Cuthbert 
Whitemore. 
ELOCUTION, 
As PERFORMER AND TEACHER.—Constance Lucy Craven. 
As Teacuers.—Phyllis Blaine, Kathleen Emily Bronsson Connah, 
Millicent Joyce Kayser, Constance Kathleen Newell. 
Examineks.—A. Acton Bond, F. Corder, Annie M. Child, Katie 
Thomas. 
ASSOCIATESHIP BY EXAMINATION, 
Muriel Bowman-Smith. 
EXAMINATION IN VOICE-CULTURE ANDCLASS SINGING. 
The following CANDIDATES were successful ;—Muriel Bowman- 
Smith, Charlotte Phyllis Georgina Clarke, Elsie L. Hancock, Dorothy 
M. Jarvis (Honours), Mabel Richardson, Olga Christine Todd, 
Margaret Victoria Watton. 
Examiners.—John E. Borland, Mus. Doc. Oxon., and Henry W. 
Richards, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
P. QUARRY, 
Acting-Secretary. 


Become a Good Pianist 
without constant “‘practising”’ 


My ‘‘ From BRAIN TO KEYBOARD” System, recommended 
and used personally by Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., other 
prominent musicians, and hundreds of professional pianists 
and teachers, applies to all pianists. 


THE AVERAGE PLAYER to improve very 

THE rapidly, with a small amount of practice and no 
SYSTEM drudgery. 

a on THE GooD PLAYER to keep up a high 


E N: AB L ES standz d and to improve without any keyboard 


bractice ai all. 
SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
how I teach the System by a series of 


This Book explains fully 


Postal Lessons, and the fee I charge. The lessons are adapted to 
the requirements of pianists of all grades of proficiency. Apply for 


booklet to-day, but do not omit to state whether average or advanced 


player. Send 3d. for part war-time cost and postage. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLooMsBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


There is ONLY ONE “ From Brain to Keyboard” System, 
the ORIGINAL one in every sense. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


(The Master Key to Technique). 





the World-renowned Pianist, 
Victor Benham, Esq 

‘ Having experimented with every known hi und: device, I can readily 

claim for your remarkable mvention that it is the ne plus ultra as a 

mechanical means to develop the hands, fingers, and wrists, and I shall 

take pleasure in recommending it in the various countries of the world 

in which I am kr nown. 

Used also and cordially recommended by Charles Macpherson, Esq., 

F.R.A.M. (Organist of St. Paul's C. athedral), Charles F. Reddie, Esq 

F.R.A.M., Professor and Examiner at the R.A. M., and by many po 


Copy of testimonial from 


distinguished musicians. 


Send for ‘‘Hand Development” (Second Edition) by Mr. R. J- 





Pitcher, 7d. post-free. Secretary: 33, Orchard Street, W.-1. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Miss EVETTS, A.R.C.M. (SOPRANO). 


Concerts, At Homes, Orat : 7, Beech Croft Road, Oxford. 
GLADYS E. PARRIS SOPRANO). 
n for engagements for Concerts, ~~ nxers, Masonics, &c. Thoroughly 





8:1, Barcom Avenni Sues ahs um Hill. S.W.-2 
WILLIAM DUNN (TENoR’. 


{ erts Stainer * Crucifixi 


1, Second Avenue, W: ult iar nst w, KE. 17s : 
a. AL EX. C. FL AMB E (TENOR). 


&c., Stainer’s ‘* Crucifixion. 








67, ‘As! ) hey, Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 
(Cn atorio, Passion Mus Stainer's a ucifixion,” &c. For vacant 
es, address 67, Ashbourne enue, Mit rre 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS — 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Musicat Reviser To Masses. Nove.co rox Tuirty-THREE YEARS 


~ > .T™ “> la 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, ‘“ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, 0O.M. 
Sir Frepericx Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. Watrorp Davis. 
R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas ot = L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
** Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight Aundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to corvespondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing 
Organ, and Piano. 24 Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
Dr. Horton i Allison, 2 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
SPECIAL . CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 


(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 








(3-) Graduated Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-17 121 Corresp nce Pupils successful 
A.R.C. M. ‘ 1914-17 ? - - - 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
lo Forsytru Bros., Deansgate, Manchester 


R. CUTHBEKT HAKRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN agg wag Yee 
TUITION. 357 Successes in Mus. D., M s B., F.R.C.O 
A.R.C.O., &c. MSS. revised and arranged f cat . De Burgh 
Park, Banstead, Surrey. Telephone, Burgh Heath, 346. 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM. AM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counter; on ut, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert tridge R pad, S.W.-11 


NV nm. C. T. HE AVISIDE, SOLO PIANIS1 “The 
1 electi t 4 masterly manner Torquay 
Directory VAC ANCIES ¢ PUPILS Gn uding 'Cello). 27, Torwood 
Street, Torquay. Responses, &c. (C. T. H.), 4d. net, of the Composer, 
Torquay. 


R. ARTHU R S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. - Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury N.-s, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION. 
by post if desired. 


D& F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. : “Mus. Doc. 


Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for al] Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address 106, Haverstock Hill, Le ondon, N.W.-2 


MA ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 








| 











R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Inco, 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in — and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berne, 
Street, Oxford Street, W.- 


DR. LEW IS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CoUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovste CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net. 
Fucue. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica TERMS. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISAT ION. 1S. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 


XN RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, LRAM, 
fA A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diploma 
Paper Work by Correspondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham, 


R.A.M.—ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF ha 
« had September, 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he is; 
British-born subject. Address as in other advertisement. 


rISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES fe 











L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony 
“ Form and Teachi &« ns (oral or by correspondence). Pupi 
received und visited forte. Many recent success 
L.R.A, M., Piar Matheson Rd., West Kensings 


DEH H H. Lh. MIDDLE TON, Mes Doc., F.R.C.0 
R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Privay 
Tuition and Coaching for De grees. More than s00 of Dr. Middleton 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the | niversities, R.A.M., R.CM 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Beruers Street, W.-1 


N ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.CM 
4 (Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher) 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compile 
Musical Terms( English first), Novello,4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwicd 


Well-known Master will TRAIN and INTRO 
i Duc E a really good \v t 1 exceptional terms. Wr 
“Ange - Oxford Street, W 


OXFORD. 
NEW COLLEGE CHORISTERSHIPS 





There will be a TRIAL VOICES on Tuespay, Marcu 2 
Ca te st have a d voice and good ear, and should 
elween an yea f age. 

For particulars apply to ‘lhe Precentor sEFoRE Marcu 16. 


Sot RW TENOR W: AN [CT ED.—Good reader. Acca 





to N.W. district pre t Salary to commence, £2 
( rmaster.”” ¢ J. Gree Fortune Green Road, N. W. 
‘ik ENOR LAY CLERK WANTED ior Cheste 
ral for at i of the War. Salary £00. Must i 
exempt from military servic Apply to The Precentor 
RTICLED PUPIL REQUIRED by the Organi 
yf the Cathedral, ¢ k Salary to one capable of taking Pars 
Church Service. Apply to Dr. W. G. Eveleigh, Fernhurst ‘Avense 
( 
RGANS New and Second-hand) for SALE- 
neun vatic action n up- to-date. Built or reconstructe 
Be ridge Organ Works, | C ambridge. 





GEVERAL TWO - MANUAL “ORGANS, wit 
= la ap pont «- HES, COLLEGE 


le 





various 








uly constructed acti 





& uilt \ " 

recently i Minis s ly W. E. Richards 

Ss , Or; Manchester, S. W 

k E ~wd “9 FOR SALE.—One Manual an 
Pedals. vot and hance lower; 16 stops: solid walnut a* 


near offer Hunt, s4, Dangan Road, Wanstead. 


W ANTED, TSCHAIKOWSKY’S FIFTE 
SY MPHONY for Piano Duett, new or second-hand, Wnt 
Tomlyn, Buckhurst Lodge, Sevenoaks. 

\ TANTED, PIANO TRIOS, Dvorak, Op. 2 
Rubinstein, Op. 52; Brahms, Op 4; and Double-Concet 

with Piano. W.H. London, Organist, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
RGAN MUSIC FOR SALE. — Twenty-si 
VOLUMES (46 separate pieces), comprising some of the fine 


recital selections published. Sent on sogee to dona fide imquit 
Apply to “S. J.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, v 


E DEUM IN F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUN 
DIMITTIS tw F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Lie 
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HURCH MUSIC by B. Luard-Selby, published 
by Winthrop Rogers, Limited, 18, Berners Street, London, 
W.-1. __Magnitic at No. 1, 3d. Anthem, ‘‘ The Lord hear thee,” 2d. 


PASSES AND BARITO INES should buy descriptive 


‘THE BULL FIGHT” (Oakley). Compass A to E, 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.-1. 








Scena 
Price 1s. 6d. 


‘ie DEUM, two Sets | (Free Chant and Quadruple), 
together 3d. “*Easy, singable; the whole thing shows nice 
ing, we can thoroughly recommend it."—Musical News. Also 
oxtiv NION SE RV ‘ICE (6d.) (Weekes & C 0.). 
VESPER, “Lord, keep us safe.” O1 
Specimen from J. J. jones (Pte. 2nd Battn 
Street, Bris Bristol. 


{ Novello & Co.) 
Regt. }, 4, Temple 


arc is, id 


» me Ve 





PIANO PE] DALS) with thOctave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHBSTBR, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, ov. 8, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.— Yours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 
Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month, 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE- UNDER: LY ME, 





THE 


Solitudes of the Passion. 


A PASSIONTIDE CANTATA 


FOR 
R 


SOLO VoICES (TENOR AND BARITONE) AND CHORUS 


HYMNS FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


rHE we TED BY 


E. A. WELCH, 


Vicar of Wak 


RDS SELE« 


efieid. 


THE MUSIC BY 


ALBERT HAM, 


of the Choir, S. tthedra 
Canada.) 


(Organist and Director James Ci ’, Toronto, 





Price One Shilling and 


Sixpence 
Wore y, 12s. 6d. per 1 
s y 
ition to the store of choral works or use in Lent and 
eis Dr. Albert Ham's Cant ‘The Solitudes of 
Bi land w l t 





c is devotional and 





x w“ € een 
ve well versed in the 
is pur sp } 
London: NoveEtLo AND Company, Limited, 
ry. ~ J y 
THE PASSION 
A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIS1 
TOGETHER WITH 
HYMNS FOR THE CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 
BY 
Dr. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
Price rs. 6d. in Paper Covers ; 2s. in Paper Boards. 
Words, with Hymn-Tunes, price 2d.; Words only, price 1d. 


Lendon: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


XUM 


GIPSY SUITE 
Four Characteristic Dances 


EDWARD GERMAN 


No.1. VALSE MELANCOLIQUE (Loney Lire) 

PIANOFORTE SOLO , ea ws 8 GE. 

» 2 ALLEGRO DI BRAVURA (Tue Dance). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO Is. 6d. 

» 3» MENUETTO (Love Duvet). PIANOrORTE 

SOLO ; ee se sa ows ft. 66. 
» 4. TAKANTELLA (THE REVEL). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 2s. od. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (Comp tere) 3s. 6d. 
PIANOFORTE DUET ( ) 4s. 6d. 
PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN (CompLere) 4s. od 

Do. do. (** TARANTELLA ” 
separately) ... , 2s. 6d 
FULL SCORE Ios. 6d. 
STRING PARTS ..... fay a on Pe 
WIND PARTS 14s. O¢ 


ARRANGEMENT FOR MILITARY BAND... 16s. od. 


I ion: Nove axnpD Company, Limited. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s Play 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN 


s. - d. 
Pianoforte Solo 2 o 


PAVANE (the Dance from Act I.) 


Do. do. do. Pianoforte Duet 2 o 

Do. do. do. Violinand Pianoforte 2 o 
NOCTURNE. _ Pianoforte Solo ed : 2 0 

Do. Violin and Pianoforte ia . 20 
SELECTION OF THEMES. Pianoforte Solo ... 2 © 
PASTORALE. Pianoforte Solo mr a a 

Do. Violin and Pianoforte wi ; 20 
SUITE FOR PIANOFORTE DUET ea mn Oe 

CONSISTING OF 
1. PRELUDE. 3. PAVANE. 
2. PASTORALE. 4. NOCTURNE. 


5. DRAMATIC INTERLUDE. 


String Parts, 10s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 27s. 6d. 


Full Score of No. 1, 5s. ; Full Score of No. 3, 3s. 6d. 





The Parts of each movement are published separately. 





London: Nove._o anp Company, Limited, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Guerrnt UTED 1872.) 








President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 
The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College and at the 
Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, and Manchester centres in January : 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 
Emma F. Angell, Gwendoline J. Evans, George 
Hawley, Sale Hollidge, Lillian M. Huntley, 
Lister, Kathleen 1. M abe y, Nannie McCully, 
O’Feely, Irene K. Tarr, Catherine 





at the 
Bristol, 


PIANOFORTE. 
W. Gaythorpe, Marie 
Doris E. Ling, Irene F. 
Margaret M. Nolan, Thomas G. 


Underwood, Norah E. Wace. 
ORGAN.—David W. Nevitt, May G. Smith. 
VIOLIN.—Amy K. Ellard 


Florence Stradling, Violet M. Warne. 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.) 


SINGING. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COM POSITION.— James Dudley, 
Margaret A. Marler, Hazelwood A. Tucker. 

PIANOFORTE.— Florence A. Appleton, Doreen Ashley-Smith, May 
Bevan, Doris M. Blake, Amy E. Brett, Gertrude A. Brown, Martha S. 
Brown, May Carlisle, Dorothy Crowe, Amy M. Daldy, Alice Doe, 
Ruth Dowling, Gladys Dugdale, Winifred E. Edghill, Vera B. 
Emerton, Winifred G. Farmer. Emma M. Greenlees, Margaret S. 
Hall, Marion H. Hampson, Gertrude L. Hayward, Elspeth D. Howle, 
Gladys M. Iles, Kathleen A. James, Sydney W. Jones, Margaret A. 
Martin, Florence L. A. Oates, Doris E. Owen, Edith M. Paget, Hilda 


Ralph, Dorothy M. Richards, 


Gertrude E. Roberts, 


Madeleine H. 


G. Payne, Nellie Pratten, 
Richardson, 


Winifred R. Richards, Hannah M. 


Doris M. Rowe, Ellen M. Salmon, Minnie Shacklady, Clara Smith, 
Ethel Stevens, Kathleen Tietjen, Doris G. Tobitt, Minnie Vickers, 
Ethel M. Walley, Gladys L. Walker, Doris M. Wansbrough, 
Gwendoline E. Williams, Dorothy M. Wood, Clarisse G. Wright, 


Muriel Worrall, Lois Yates. 


w. 


ORGAN.—Dorothy Bedford, Thomas G. Dobson, Horace 
Wilder. 
VIOLIN.—Eleanor G. Hall, Ada V. Sadleir, Elizabeth Schofield. 


Charlotte W. Miller, Ella M. Newton, Cecil Ward. 


CERTIFICATES. 

PIANOFORTE.—Leah Armon, Hilda A. Baldwin, Mabel E. Best, 
Winifred G. Griffiths, Winifred Hassock, Elsie A. M. Hobbs, Amy J. G. 
Hughes, Mabel Lee, Hylda Leete, Ethel J. Marquis, Muriel F. Spurr, 
Marie E. Stewart, Lilian G. Thomas, frances J. Williams. 


SINGING. 


ORGAN.—Nellie Carr, Florence E. Herridge, John Young. 
The following Scholarships, tenable for one year, with possible 
renewal, were awarded, together with 11 Orchestral Scholarships, as 


follows : 


Doris R. Cocks (Bambridge Scholar), Ali¢ Compinsky, Adelaide S 


Collin , Annie Cross, Richard F. Cutbush, Eveline Davy, Celia L. 
Downie, Irene V. Francis, Marjorie Gurr, Vera L. Henkel, Eugenie 
Harrison, Leon Kitchinoff, Catherine O'Brien, Gertrude A. Ramsden, 


Isobel Radford, Marjorie Silva, Catherine Spalding, Winifred Stiles, 


Alexandrina M. Stringer, Doris M. L. Walker, Anne W. Williams, 
Lilian G. Wright. 

Examiners.—Sir Frederick Bridge, Joseph C. Bridge, Mus. D., 
Sir Frederic Cowen, Edward d'Evry, E. Ford, Mus. D., Dawson, 
Freer, H. A. Harding, Mus. D., E. F Horner, Mus. D., Charlton 
Keith, BE. Burritt Lane, Mus. B., Albert Mallinson, C. W. Pearce, 
Mus. D., Emile Sauret, J. E. Vernham, Mus. D., C. Vincent, Mus. D., 


J. Warriner, Mus. D 

The Next Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates will take 
in Arr. at the College in London only. Last day of entry 

arch 16. 

Syllabus of Examinations and Scholarship 
Prospectus of Teaching Department on application. 

Cc. N. H. RODW — 

Manchester Square, London, W..- 


competitions, also 


secretary. 


Mandeville Place, 


STABAT MATER 


Ser to Music 
FOR FEMALE VOICES 


BY 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. 


ENGLISH VERSION 





W. G. ROTHERY. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 


London: Nove tito ano Company, Limited. 














BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





BOSWORTH EDITION 


Send 


Brahms, 


Once played 


DREAMS OF HOPE. 


A second ‘‘ P 


The real thing ; 


DANSE ARABESQUE. 


Violin and Pianoforte. 


HAROLD HENRY’S 


Pianoforte Solo. 


Latest and | 


SPRING’S 
Song by CRAIG MALLIN. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


INCENT THOMAS. 


Intermezzo. 
BOSWORTH & CO., 
8, HeppON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 


“Bertncer's Tutor,” 
" * Wickins’ Rapip Meruop,” 


Turor, 


“MARCHANT’S Rapip Voice Meruop, 


(RECENT 


MILITARY 


FOR 


to-day for 
Sonatas, Chopin's Waltzes, 
Schumann, 


lainte d'Amour ” 
THREE OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
LEMON. 


have tune and great merit. 


lists comprising : 
Mazurkas, &« 
Tschaikowsky, 
Clear, 





1918 NOvELTIEs. 


JOY MINUET. 
By ARTHUR ISON. 


A new composer who has real talent for tune. 


TELLIER. 


LAURA G. 


vest, following ‘‘ Dream 


S THANKS 


*Warp's PROGRESSIV 


S. COLERIDG E-TAYLOR. 


ONAWAY, 


Price Five Shillings. 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


(From Suite 


MINUET D'AMOUR 
of Old English Da 
Price Five Shillings. 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


THE WAND OF YOUT 


(Second Suite) 
Price Fifteen Shillings. 


PERCY FLETCHER 


VALSE LYRIQUE. 
(The Smile of Spring.) 
Price Five Shillings. 


A. C. MACKENZIE. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 





London : 


LA SAVANNAH. 


;.... en's 


&c. 
beautiful engraving. 


impossible to forg 


by this popular Composer. 


**Moorr’s First Princip, 
’ and the Sevcrk Vioiin Wort 


PUBLICATIONS.) 


AWAKE BELOVED. 
(From Hiawatha's Wedding-Feast.) 
Cornet or Euphonium Solo, 





NovELLo AND Company, 
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the World's Beg 


and Mozar 
>.» and works by Bad 
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Limited. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MODERN COMPOSITION 


Che Musical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
MARCH 1, 1918. 





ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
The of 


advanced from threepence to fourpence 
on January 1, and the Annual Sub- 


price this journal was 


scription Post free increased from four 
to five shillings. 

With the exception of folio songs, 
and books already issued at over 
twenty-one shillings, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on 


the same date. 








The alterations in prices are as 
follows : 

Former Prices. Advanced Prices. 
One penny Three halfpence 
Three halfpence .. Twopence 
Twopence one Threepence 
Threepence one ...  Fourpence 
Fourpence Sixpence 
Sixpence ... Eightpence 
Eightpence sat Tenpence 
Ninepence = -«» One shilling 
One shilling ... Oneand fourpence 


One and sixpence ... Two shillings 
Two shillings .... 
Two and sixpence 
Three shillings 
Three and sixpence 
Four shillings 

Four and sixpence 
Five shillings 

Five and sixpence 
Six shillings 


Two and sixpence 
Three shillings 
... Four shillings 
Four and sixpence 
... Five shillings 
Five and sixpence 
Six and sixpence 
Seven shillings 
Seven and sixpence 
All other publications priced at twenty- 
one shillings or less will be increased 
approximately twenty-five per cent. 


Nove.tto & Co., Lrp. 





By G. H. CLUTSAM. 


(Continued from February number, page 59.) 


The question of pedal-points— that is, the support of 
any or all of the scale-chords by the fundamental 
dominant or tonic, or both—might be considered by a 
further examination of the possibilities of sequence, 
particularly in conjunction with the use of the com- 
plete dominant chord, when its inversion satisfactorily 


removed the sense of incompleteness from the 
resultant tonic in resolution. The three positions are 
as follows : 
! ! ! i 
Se 
2 > Se oe oa. 
Ex. 64 


= Ss oS 1 —— _- 
— = ——— =_=— 

mt - £ a Se 

— 7 =a i i cdade 


each grouping allowing a sequential treatment. It 
was only under conditions of sequence that awkward 
resolutions in the upper part (shown previously as 
permissible in the inner part), z.e. : 





could be used with any sense of melodic security. 
The artifice of sequence introduced, with the com- 
pleted dominant, many new elements into the harmony 
of the major scale. Their full significance, however, 
was not realised for some considerable time after their 
contents had been practically appreciated by composers 
When a simple sequence, built mechanically on some 
model phrase or cadence such as the following (1), 
was reflected a note lower (2), (3): 


gre spe epee | 


&c. 
= 
—s 


throughout the scale, no new chord-structure could be 
evolved. The weak fifth, as in the third chord of 
Ex. 66, insisted itself quite naturally into the grouping. 
Any modification of the intervals (flattening the C or 
sharpening the G) would obviously endanger the 
tonality of the scale—a condition I am avoiding at 
the moment. Quite another type of sonority resulted 
when the complete dominant was taken into the fold : 


Wii 


In such a grouping, the presence of the weak fifth is 
more perceptible and less determinate or definite than 
ever, and it cannot be improved by any inversion or 
re-adjustment of the structure. But if this last 
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grouping be continued throughout the octave, sup- 
ported by a supplementary and fundamental dominant : 
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ntimacy of the relationship between all these 
chords will be easily discernible. A complete series 
of sevenths in the shape-form of the complete 
dominant is available in the contents : 


the 


2 a 
Ex 6 Zz = =] a i, — = 
)— = — a 
“Ss -s 8 3 

and each unit can be analysed and systematized to | 


great profit. The dominant G in this scale is common 
to four of the seven chords thus created, but each is of 
a distinct character : 


é 2.3 
Ex. 60 = 
7 - Zz 
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= 
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They appear to 


ire interesting for a different reason. 
be all of the same family, and if combined in one 
chord the constituents duplicate concisely and 
compat tly 
6—2=1 
= 
+ = 
ry, = 
z= 
the essentials of the natural harmonic series. This 


so-called chord of the thirteenth, however, is ungainly 
and cumbersome if used in its entirety. If it be 
reduced to an eleventh by lopping off the E the effect 
is equally unsatisfactory, but as a ninth—that is, 
eliminating the C—-the ear is perfectly satished with 
the combination as an entity. With companion 
the seventh it is the only chord in these groups of 
sevenths that holds the tritone, which is the essential 
of all dominant combinations, whether expressed or 
suggested. Its characteristics are irresistibly dominant 
and all-compelling to movement, but its extraordinary 
powers in this direction have remained unrecognised 
until comparatively recently, when it has firmly 
established itself as the indubitable keystone of the 
modern harmonic edifice. 

In the positions given in Ex. 70 each of the chords 
seems to be in the happiest association with the root 
G, and taking them as arising from the polyphonic 
system an old contrapuntal law receives a practical 


its 


support under conditions that prevail under the 
harmonic. 
Suspension, or prolonged notes, as has been 


previously shown, resented any premature appearance 
of their resolution in any part of the chord in which 
they appeared : 





In Ex. 72 (A) the juxtaposition of the F and Ejs 
obviously discordant. Primarily, there is no such 
combination in the scale-chord series, and further the 
ear will not suffer, on a poignant interval (the third 
particularly), the simultaneous appearance of 4 
displaced note with that which displaces it. At (p 
the matter is adjusted. When suspensions and 
passing- or auxiliary - notes are involved in any 
progression this particular matter of displacement 
requires a very careful appreciation. The finer 
or the more elaborate the texture of the chord, 
the more a sensitive consideration of the position 
is required. Chords of the thirteenth and eleventh, 
even in their simple form, provide interesting 
instances of this important feature in harmony. They 
| have generally been considered as extended dominants, 





| their principal activity in harmony books being 
| relegated to a posing as advance agents of the 
| dominant seventh : 
A. F 
$ = a — = —_ 
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| The upper parts, E and C, in Ex. 73 (A) quite evidently 
jar the B and D that would be necessary to the 
completion of the thirteenth. The C also in Ex. 73(8 
| displaces the B, but the A (the ninth) is permitted, as 
an integral part of the dominant ninth, to be heard in 
conjunction with the note on to which it is to resolve. 

The old rule anticipated the modern idea when 
it affirmed that if the resolved note be in the bass a 
modification of the law was permitted. There are many 
contingencies however in the license that might bring 
about disaster. As a matter of practice, the only 
interval in either the chords of the thirteenth or 
eleventh that obstinately disowns its family when 
suspended or otherwise delayed an appearance, is the 
third, and this primary law affects every variety of 
dominant chord in the harmonic system. 

The dominant character of the chords given in Ex. 73 
can be more easily realised by their susceptibility to 
an immediate resolution to the triad on the fifth below 
the root. The fresumed suspension is sufficiently 
indicative of their resolution to be authoritative : 
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There is no reason why the D in the eleventh (the 
last grouping of Ex. 74) should not descend to the C. 
The consecutive fifths in this case have no bad effect, 
but the punctilious in these matters can allow the note 
to ascend as shown. Another form of this chord can 
be seen in the following : 
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or, in four parts, without the ninth, when the third is 
not displaced : 
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This arrangement is a commonplace under modern, 
but was rare under polyphonic conditions. Of the 
remaining four chords shown in Ex. 69, the first 
requires no explanation, but the other three have 
decided characteristics by their immediate suggestion 
of another tonality. 

Two of these chords take up relatively the same 

sition as the thirteenth and eleventh just examined, 
only the root note is shifted to the dominant beyond 
the principal, D, in sympathy with the ascending 
cycle of fifths : 





The natural resolution is to the all-pervading G. 
The remaining group in the same way can be 
presumed as an eleventh on A, a further progress in 
the ascending round of fifths : 


Ex. 73. # Zz i 
6 z 
al 


If resolved, the resultant triad on LD would require | 


an FZ, temporarily disturbing the tonality. Also the 
consideration of the chord in extension to the thirteenth 
would create the FZ. Where the ordinary triads 
indicate repose, then, the added seventh is dominant 
and indicates progress, and is of course susceptible 
to all possible distributions by inversion. When the 
major triads, in inversion, support in their original 
form the whole-tone above, 7.¢. - 


 —- ao 
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Ex. 79. G;-=-3 
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new and useful structures further insisting on 
scale-tonality are formulated. ‘They have been called 
chords of the added sixth. Their function in suggest- 
ing finality is a modern innovation. The following, 
for instance, is as definitely assertive of conclusion as 
the more modest and usual tonic chord 
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It links up interestingly as a resolution of the 
dominant ninth : 





The moderns, also, with the object of extending the 
tonal harmony, have used to advantage the primitive 
scale of five notes known as the Pentatonic : 


Ex. 82. + = | 
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wherein the intervals that combine in the tritone are 
tliminated. The combination, judiciously distributed, 


is full of possibilities and adds effectively to the 
diatonic scale harmonies. 

A modern theorist, M. Réne Lenormand, has 
endeavoured to explain the combination as an 
appoggiatura without resolution. An extract from 
Debussy is explained as in Ex. 83: 
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| That is, the chord of the added sixth, with the 
| appoggiatura to the B flat in the middle part 
}is left unresolved. In a composition of his own, 
| M. Lenormand explains the same chord another way : 
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It is, he says, a ‘common chord with added sixth 
and added ninth approached at the distance of a 
second.’ For the present-day student the considera- 
tion of the chord as an entity will give him something 
wherever he might exercise his sense of distribution. 
Some really charming effects can be obtained if the 
material be well-balanced, and especially if the founda- 
tion is established on the tonic or dominant, or both 
in association. Variety is also to be realised on other 
bases, but the nature of the chord will not be disturbed 
in any inversion or distribution. 

Here is a further illustration of the potentialities : 
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As far as the diatonic major scale is concerned, with 
its harmonies treated as homogeneous in every 
respect, the foregoing examination practically gives a 
full appreciation of its chord-contents. The restric- 
tions attached to the study of counterpoint adjust 
themselves automatically, and under conditions that 
allow the student an excellent scope for actual 
creation. The principles indicated do away entirely 
with the necessity for preparing suspensions, and settle 
inevitably the question of natural resolution. Further, 
in the treatment of the sevenths, the composer can 
allow himself the license of the medieval singer and 
use the accidentals that gave a variety to the plain 
triads with considerable effect. 


Zo be continued.) 


The Index for Vol. 58 (January to December, 1917), of 
the Musical Times is now ready, and can be obtained 
free on application to Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. Special cases for binding 
can also be had, price Two shillings net. 
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THE HARPSICHORD IN THE 
ORCHESTRA. 
By Tom S. WOTTON. 


























































Ideas rarely spring forth from the brain fully- 
armed, as did Minerva. They have usually been 
‘in the air’ for years, only awaiting the advent of the 
man of genius, who shall give them definite shape. 
Most orchestral ideas follow the general rule, and it is 
of interest to trace back some of our modern effects 
the string arpeggios of ‘ Das Rheingold’ to the Concerti 
erosst of Locatelli (1735), the present plague of muted 
trumpets to Monteverde’s ‘ L’Orfeo’ (1607), and so on. 
Similarly, the use of the harpsichord (clavecin or 
cembalo) in the orchestra was not discontinued on the 
initiative of any one single man. Its disappearance was 
gradual. The idea of dispensing occasionally with 
its services had occurred to musicians almost as soon 
as it became an integral part of the orchestra, on the 
invention of the Basso continuo. 


HAYDN. 


But a short time ago the impression was prevalent 
that Haydn found the orchestra wedded to the harpsi- 
chord, or even, polygamously, to two of them, and had 
cried, like a second Cromwell,‘ Away with this bauble !’ 
The fame of the genial Croatian composer is not 
dimmed by the fact that we are now learning that 
this was not the case. Indeed, such is the irony of 
fate, a keyboard instrument was associated with 
the orchestra in one of his own works, on his last 
appearance in public. This was for a performance of 
* The Creation,’ on March 27, 1808, with Salieri con- 
ducting and Umlauf at the pianoforte. Whether the 
latter contented himself with merely filling in the 
chords for the recitatives, we do not know, but had the 
locale been London instead of Vienna the instrument 
would almost certainly have played a more important 
part. 

GLUCK AND RAMEAU. 


In this connection perhaps not enough credit has 
been given to Gluck. For the production of ‘ Orfée et 
Euridice’ (1774), his second opera given in Paris, he 
abolished the use of the clavecin entirely. To shatter 
the traditions of a hundred years in a single night 
requires the courage of your born reformer, although 
the Parisians were accustomed to the occasional 
absence of the harpsichord, not only in Gluck’s own 
*Iphigénie en Aulide,’ produced earlier in the same 
year, but in the operas of his great predecessor, 
Rameau. Although we find the absence of the 
clavecin indicated here and there in the French 
master’s first three operas, it was not until ‘Les Fétes 
d’Hébé’ (1739) and * Dardanus,’ of the same year, that 
he carried out the method to any extent. In these, and 
his subsequent operas, in the complete edition of his 
works now in course of publication, the clavecin is 
omitted for approximately a quarter of the number 
of pages in each volume: and this does not give a 
correct impression, for while the choruses, in which the 
harpsichord is usually employed, have only five or six 
bars to a page, the dances, in which it is usually 
omitted, have, with two systems to the page, double 
that number, besides containing a vast amount of 
repeats. That Rameau often regarded the employment 
of the harpsichord as merely an orchestral effect, is 
shown by his marking, sometimes within the space of 
a dozen bars, such indications as ‘’Cellos alone,’ ‘ All’ 
(z.e.,’cellos and basses), ‘ All with the clavecin.’ That, 
when indicating its use, he was at times swayed by 
reasons analogous to those which might dictate to a 
modern composer the use of the harp or the celesta, 
regarded simply as an orchestral colouring, is proved 








by the Chaconne in D in ‘La Princesse de Navarre’ 
(1745), transposed to C and incorporated in ‘ Les Fétes 
de Polymnie,’ produced later in the year. The harmony, 
except for a few details, is the same in both cases, and 
the orchestration (strings, with the first violins doubled 
by the flutes) precisely similar, save that the flutes play 
throughout in the later version instead of not entering 
until the nineteenth bar. In the first version the 
clavecin is marked: in the second, it is omitted from 
the score. But it is to be noted, that in 40/4 works, 
when the chaconne is repeated to accompany the 
chorus, the clavecin is indicated. Not only in Rameau, 
but with the 18th-century composers generally, 
the absence of the harpsichord was marked more rarely 
in choruses than in instrumental numbers. This may 
be because choristers were as a rule less skilful 
musicians than the instrumentalists, and so needed 
more the assistance of the harpsichord, or simply 
because the composer required a greater volume of 
tone in the orchestra to balance the chorus. The 
modern English notion was not then entertained, that 
a band of fifty can balance adequately a chorus 
of five hundred. 


THE MANNHEIM SCHOOL. 


While Rameau in France was discontinuing the use 
of the harpsichord for the majority of his instrumental 
numbers, Johann Stamitz (1717-57) and his disciples— 
Holzbauer, F. X. Richter, Cannabich, &c., forming the 
so-called Mannheim School—were working in the same 
direction in Germany. ‘Their harmony was as a rule 
complete without harpsichord. In many movements 
senza cembalo (without the harpsichord) is indicated, 
whilst in others the bass is unfigured—a point to which 
we shall return presently. In Germany, they affected 
directly or indirectly most of the leading composers, 
including Haydn and Mozart: in France, they 
influenced Gossec and the younger French composers, 
Rameau being too old a man to be much swayed by 
others. Although their influence may have been 
exerted principally in the matter of form, it was also 
great as regards orchestral playing and the disposition 
of the orchestra. Burney, Reichardt, and Schubart, 
were all agreed as to the excellence of the Mannheim 
band. They waxed enthusiastic over the /for¢es and 
pianos, the crescendos and decrescendos, the two last 
being considered a novelty in orchestral playing, 
although they had been most certainly employed by 
Rameau. Even in his first opera, ‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie’ (1733), we find such indications as ‘Grow 
louder with every beat’ and ‘ Become softer with every 
beat.’ In this, as in other respects, Rameau, who was 
perhaps the greatest orchestral colorist of his time, 
may well have influenced the Mannheimers. 


rHE INDIFFERENT TECHNIQUE OF 18TH CENTURY 
ORCHESTRAS. 


It is difficult for us to realise the indifferent 
technique of the orchestras of those days. Even up t 
the days of Wagner there was an enormous differenct 
between the technique of the soloist and that of the 
rank and file of the orchestra. With certail 
orchestras, Berlioz had to abandon the performance @ 
some of his works, simply because the musicians wert 
unable to play them. It is possible that had such 4 
piece as the ‘ Tannhduser’ Overture been first played 
with the precision to which we are accustomed, tt 
would have met with readier acceptance. The bands 
of the 17th and 18th centuries were undoubtedly very 
ragged, and in spite of energetic marking of the tm 
—which, at Paris, consisted of beating the edge of the 
stage with a long stick—the harpsichord must hart 
been often useful for holding them together, quilt 
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—— 
irrespective of any harmonical reasons. Unlike the 
pianoforte, the tone of which is opposed to that of the 
strings, the harpsichord forms a beautiful combination 
with them. As orchestral playing improved, however, 
the presence of the harpsichord began to be a drag on 
the expressive powers of the band. The former, 
notwithstanding its two manuals and its stops, was 
not capable of great expression. Accent could only 
be simulated by the lengthening of particular notes, 
lack of sustaining power was concealed by an excessive 
abuse of the ornaments peculiar to the period, and 
expression was mostly obtained by an exaggerated 
irregularity of time and rhythm.“ With the 
primitive, cumbersome bow, the strings were not in 
much better plight. The harpsichord could hold its 
own. But with every improvement of the bow, 
greater expression became possible, and when Tourte, 
about 1780, invented the modern bow, he may also be 
said to have given the coup de vréce to the employment 
of the harpsichord in the orchestra. 

It is unfortunate, for the purposes of our present 
inquiry, that the orchestral compositions of the 
18th century that we best know are by Bach and 
Handel, two virtuosos of the keyboard, who, since 
they usually presided at the production of their own 
works, would be tempted to leave more to the organ 
or harpsichord than they would have done had they 
been violinists like the Mannheimers. Rameau, 
indeed, was a clever organist and clavecinist, but 
then, by the custom of the Paris Opéra, he could not 
assist at the production of his operas. Gluck’s 
instrument was the violoncello, and Haydn seems to 
have been more at home on the violin than on the 
harpsichord or pianoforte. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

The disposition of the Dresden orchestra in 1754 
under Hasse, given in Rousseau’s Musical Dictionary, 
has been generally cited as typical of the period, but 
it is hopelessly out of date compared with the 
Mannheim band of two years later, given by Riemann 
in the preface to the ‘Denkmiler deutscher 
Tonkunst,’ 3rd year. I add the composition of the 
Paris Opéra orchestra in 1733, the year of the 
production of ‘Hippolyte, as given by Le Guide 
Musical on the occasion of the resuscitation of the 
opera in 1908; and also that employed for a 
performance of ‘The Messiah’ at the Foundling 
Hospital in 1759: 


Paris, Dresden, Mannheim, London, 

1733- 1754- 1756. 1759: 
Violins oe ee 12 
Violas... ote ae 4 4 3 
Cellos ) 12 J 3 4 2 
D.-Basses j **" Fe 3 2 2 
Flutes ) oe 2 2 — 
Oboes eae > | 5 2 4 
Bassoons oon 4 5 2 4 
Horns... a 2 4 2 
Trumpets I 2 2 2 
Drums I I I I 


* This irregularity of rhythm was correlated with an understandable 
carelessness in notation. Why trouble to mark the exact rhythm, when 
the performer would use his own discretion in the matter? This 
carelessness extended to parts for other soloists, and perhaps more 
especially to vocal ones, but in orchestral parts, intended to be played 
by a number of executants, naturally more precision was requisite. It 
is of interest to observe in the scores of Rameau's operas (complete 
edition), first, how the vocal parts as regards rhythm do not always 
agree with the instrumental ones ; and secondly, how, when introducing 
some of his clavecin pieces into his operas, the composer marked the 
properrhythm. When arranging the pieces for strings, he also cut out 
some of the ornaments. As a proof of Rameau’'s care in marking the 
exact rhythm in his orchestral numbers may be cited one in ‘ Dardanus, 
, : . | _. = 
where, in certain bars, we find the rhythm @- @e oe: @ 
Corrected in his own handwriting to even quavers. In a harpsichord 
piece this would have been a work of supererogation. If merely as a 
record of how music was performed in the 18th century, the complete 

u edition is invaluable. 





As regards proportions, these may be taken as repre- 
sentative of Handel’s ordinary band. Probably some 
of the figures would be altered slightly in practice, as 
in all the orchestras some of the players would be 
‘double-handed.’ To each of these must be added a 
harpsichord and a conductor, who at Dresden was 
seated at a second harpsichord. 

The above require some little explanation. The 
strings at Paris are given in Le Guide Musical as 
‘sixteen violins, twelve basses, six Aarfies,’ which has 
led one writer to declare that the strings were 
‘theoretically in six parts.’ But farties is an 
abbreviation of /es cinguiémes parties (the fifth parts), 
as the Quintes or violas were called, when they were 
first added to the theoretical four parts (dessus, haut- 
contre, taille, et basse). This is proved by the facsimile 
of a page of one of Rameau’s autograph scores in the 
complete edition. The highest stave is marked Vio/., 
and the next below, with the alto clef, is marked 
Parties. The number of basses is quite in accordance 
with Rousseau’s strictures, when he denounces the 
Paris Opéra orchestra as the worst in Europe. He 
says there were too many ’cellos and too few double- 
basses. The double-bass was only introduced in the 
Paris band in 1706, Montéclair playing the solitary 
representative, so probably in 1733 there were not 
more than two or three. Some of the’cello parts were 
probably played on dasses de viole. The bracketing 
of the flutes and oboes leads one to suppose that the 
five musicians would play either instrument on 
occasion. In ‘Hippolyte,’ for one of the choruses, 
besides a part for flutes, the oboes are in three parts, 
marked 1°* 2" 3™* (plural), connoting at least six 
instrumentalists, but this of course is not proof that 
Rameau obtained them. He employs only a single 
trumpet, but includes two horns in his score, besides 
a tabor, a flageolet,* and bagpipes, the last at least 
necessitating extra performers. The Mannheim 
orchestra of 1772, when Mozart heard Holzbauer’s 
‘Gunther von Schwarzburg,’ was the same as that of 
1756, except that there were four double-basses, four 
bassoons, only two horns, and (what appealed 
particularly to Mozart) two clarinets. In ‘The 
Messiah’ flutes are not indicated in the original 
score, and the oboes are only marked in one number, 
‘Their sound has gone forth.’ For the rest of the 
work they would play with the violins. 

We must take Rousseau’s notions as to what 
constituted an ideal band with a certain amount of 
caution. Although he says that the Dresden one was 
‘the best distributed and formed the best ensemble,’ 
he admits that that at Naples was the first in Europe 
for ‘number and intelligence,’ without however giving 
any figures. In any case his opinions on the subject 
were antiquated. His dictionary was not published 
till 1767, and by then he should have known of the 
Mannheim orchestra, doubtless imitated in other 
towns in Germany. In France too, Gossec and others 
were realising that five oboes were not required to 
balance a dozen fiddles. In England, be it noted, we 
clung to the old-fashioned type of band. 

We may take almost as axioms, that the life of the 
harpsichord in the orchestra was prolonged, first, on 
account of the indifferent playing of the majority of 
orchestral performers, and secondly, because some of 
the foremost composers of the day happened to 
possess exceptional powers of execution on the key- 
board. 

(To be continued.) 


* The ‘ flageolet,’ whether due to Rameau or his editors, is probably 
the ‘ pipe’ or Galoudet, which was the usual companion of the tabor. 
If this be so, the part would sound two octaves above the written 
notes, 
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d Occasional Wotes. 


ss Mr. Frederick Wedmore writes tO| the conventional indignant ‘sh, sh,’ and that look of 
he Times to point out that in Paris | scorn (only possible if you happen to be in front of 
CENTENARY. tribute to Gounod on the centenary Of| the offenders 


GOUNOD 


his birth 1918) is being 


proposed, and he adds : 


May we not here in England plan and execute a 
scheme less obviously elaborate and prolonged, but still 
serviceable, and ask to have on June 19 our *‘Gouncd 
Day’: a day in which there may be heard in church— 
in many churches—the ‘ Messe Solennelle’ or others of 
the composer’s Masses; in many concert-rooms his 
miscellaneous and romantic melodies, now too often 
ignored ; and at the opera his ‘ Faust,’ his ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ or, what is still better—much better for the 
that other opera that his own land inspired— 


June 19, 


purpose 


that ‘ Mireille,’ which is so characteristically French, 
and to boot, so marvellously Provencale ? 

WELSH Writing home to a _ relative, 
TERRITORIAL Lieut.-General Sir Philip Chetwode 


EXPANSION. _ states: 
I attended a concert of the famous Welsh singers in 

Jerusalem. For the first time * Land of my Fathers’ 
the Welsh National Anthem) re-echoed through the 
streets of Jerusalem in Welsh. 

Land of my Fathers’!! This is going back a long 

way for a title. Has the hereditary claim anything 

to do with the Lost Tribes tradition ? 


In a war correspondent’s letter 


SARDINIAN from Rome that appeared in 
FoL_K-Musi The Times recently, it is stated 
that: 
The [Sassari] Brigade was one of those which were 


‘broken,’ but it was quickly re-made, and now it has 
won new glory to add to the long list of its gallant 
fights. These men are nearly al! Sardinians—little men 
and silent, given to a strange, melancholy music, some 
of it most hauntingly beautiful. They have put fear 
into the Austrians in many attacks, and when they take 
they hold. They are grim fighters. 


Who knows anything about this ‘strange, melancholy | 


music,’ so ‘hauntingly beautiful’ ? 
Another news item in Zhe 7imes says: 

For the concert which he is giving at the Coliseum on 
Sunday next for the Waterloo Station Free Buffet, 
Mr. George Robey visited the London Commercial Sale 
Rooms in Mincing Lane, and in five minutes collected 
£250 from the members, after singing a song, umaccom- 
panied by music [the italics are ours]. 

Bel canto, 
music-hall singers : 
good Mr. Robey. 


this is really too hard on 


1 
but 





In the course of a criticism of} pyy 


TALKING AT M. 
CONCERTS recital (see page 120), the 


Telegraph says: 


Daily 


One’s pleasure would have been quite complete had 
it not been for the most irritating whispered conversation 
of sundry ill-behaved members of the audience during 
the singing, which did its worst to ruin such things as 
‘Total Eclipse’ and Beethoven's ‘ Tears of Love.’ For 
this sort of thing a remedy must be found. 


Who has not suffered from such miserable, idiotic 
selfishness? A public and scornful protest might 
seem to be a remedy, but then the protester and 
many of the audience, and especially the performer, 
would be sorely disturbed by the scene created. 


we know, is not as a rule a speciality of | 


Vladimir Rosing’s recent vocal | 


| Boiling oil of course is the proper punishment, buy 
| there is obviously a difficulty in applying it. So it 
seems that there is no other practicable remedy than 


that for generations have been 5 
| ignominiously unsuccessful. 


In the Cambridge Magazin 
for February 2 we read that 
at a University Musical Society 
concert : 


The new Sonata [pianoforte and violin] of John Ireland 
was perhaps a little severe for the majority, but it is 
undoubtedly a noble work which ought to be heard in 
Cambridge. The broad and massive style of both the 
executants was admirably suited to its interpretation, 
Mr. Sammons was heard in some solos by Pugnani and 
Schubert, and Mr. Murdoch played Chopin's A flat 
| Etude and Berceuse with exquisite delicacy, as well as a 
| picturesque ‘ Decoration’ by Jobn Ireland and a clever 
‘Caprice’ by Frank Bridge. We admired especially 
his wonderful skill in making the best of the fecu/iar 
qualities of the pianoforte placed at his disposal. 


| There is a world of melancholy meaning in the words 
we have italicised. 


THAT 
PIANOFORTE! 


SIR WALTER PARRATT. 
RETIKEMENT FROM THE OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP. 
This resignation of the important post Sir Walter 
Parratt has so ably filled since 1908, in which year 
he was appointed Professor on the retirement of 
Sir Hubert Parry, does not imply that he is giving up 
work generally. He thinks that a period of ten years 
is sufficient for one man to hold this particular chair, 
and he desires to make way for a younger musician— 
a self-denying ordinance that will increase the respect 
felt for Sir Walter by his numerous professional friends, 
|including his former pupils, many of whom occupy 
| important posts in the land. 


| 
Church and Organ Music. 


HOW NOT TO EDIT BACH. 

| By HARVEY GRACE. 

| Lord Burleigh comes forward, shakes his head, and ¢ 
| Sneer. ‘Now, pray, what did he mean by that ?’ 

| Puff. ‘Why, by that shake of the head, he gave you 


to understand that even though they had 
more justice in their cause, and wisdom in 
their measures—yet, if there was not a greater 
spirit shown on the part of the people, the 
| country would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy.’ 
| Sneer. ‘The devil! did he mean all that?’ 
‘ Every word of it—if he shook his head as I 
| taught him.’ The Critic. 
| In England the activities of the more fervid masical 
| commentators are usually confined to programmes where, 
|as analytical annotators, they may help, amuse, or be 
| avoided, as the purchaser chooses. Judging from a volume 
before me, German enthusiasts are allowed to run wild over 
|the pages of masterpieces, and so can hardly be escaped 
|The book is the second volume of Bach’s organ works, 
edited by Herr Straube (Peters). How far the Herr s 
responsible for the all-too-ample footnotes, I do not know. 
He has been so busy peppering poor Bach’s music with 
superfluous phrasing and other marks, that he might well 
have left the gassing to a subordinate. The English version 
is by Quentin Morwaren, who is perhaps not to be blamed 
: if the result is occasionally on the foggy side. 
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We are so often told that the traditional German method 
of playing Bach’s organ music is to draw all the stops and 
keep them drawn throughout, that Straube’s elaborate 
registration comes as a surprise. Not only does he indicate 
numerous and violent dynamic changes ; he suggests frequent 
soloing of subjects and other important matter. The prime 
objection to more than a very limited use of this device is 
that it sacrifices the polyphonic web in favour of a single 
voice accompanied—generally a much less interesting effect. 
But when it zs done, it is above all important that the 
scheme be carried out without breaking the flow of the 
moveinent—or even risking sucha break. Straube, however, 
seems to be so obsessed with the soloing idea, that he 
indicates the method even when the part can be picked out 
only by a liberal use of ‘thumbing,’ an operation impossible 
on some organs, difficult on all, and risky even on keyboards 
where the ‘overhang’ is convenient. When we are asked 
to use our thumbs thus, we expect the passage to be of the 
simple and sustained order. But Straube has no mercy, 
and calls on the player to pick out a rapid subject in this 
speculative manner, both thumbs being kept busy. Perhaps 
the best (or worst) example is his suggestion for a passage in 
the F minor Fugue, ‘a varied form of rendering, which 
should demonstrate how a plastic working out of the chief 
motive is feasible.’ Four staves are necessary for this 
feasibility, also large hands. I quote the manual staves only : 
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The player who essays this will be a busy man, albeit engaged 
chiefly in twiddling his thumbs. And after all, is the result 
worth the trouble ? 

The industrious Straube appears to forget the limitations 
of the organ in the matter of accent. He is lavish with 
forsando and similar indications. Occasionally (for instance, 
when they occur in a single part) something may be done 
with a swell pedal. But with three parts on the same manual, 
obviously all or none must be affected. Nor can we act on 
such indications as : 


“se as | ~ SS catenin 

$, o * te oso to yze ,s 

Ex. Gt —— *- “* 2e%\, 
7 -—s—- a 5 = 

- § —— =. 


without a rapid pumping use of the swell pedal that would 
¢ ludicrous. This is only one of many passages in which 
every note has its mark. Apparently the player is not 
credited with sufficient intelligence to act on the word szm/7, 
or, better still, his own initiative. The same absurd thorough- 
hess is seen in the fingering. Many chords admitting of 
little or no possibility of mistake in choice of finger have 
every note duly marked. The funniest example is the 
crashing discord at the end of the F minor Prelude. Here 
It ls, with its little sums in addition set out beside it : 


a) 5 
by” -g te 4 
a 
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Such thoroughgoing conscientiousness reminds one of the 
actor who, essaying the part of Othello, blacked himself all 
over. 

There are many points in the phrasing, registration, and 
other details of performance that call for comment, but I 
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must pass on to the annotations. These are remarkable for 
high falutin’ windiness, but even more for their discovery of 
profound significance in passages that most of us have 
regarded as merely finely organized sound. None of us, I 
suppose, will deny the emotional appeal of the best of Bach’s 
fugues. Still less, however, shall we subscribe to the theory 
that Bach set out on a fugal excursion with as clear a 
programme as the writer of, say, a Spring song or Funeral 
march. The mood and the emotional climaxes must often 
have developed more or less fortuitously,—indeed, the fuga! 
form is one particularly liable to this kind of growth. See, 
for example, how some of the most significant music in the 
* 48’ has its inception in fragments of the subject or counter- 
subject. These fragments were adopted for treatment because 
of the formal demand for homogeneity, and we may be sure 
that Bach himself must have been surprised at the possi- 
bilities some of them revealed in the process of development. 
Now see what Straube finds in the Fugue in G beginning 


Ex. roe = a 
—————— 


The subject is a major version of the principal theme of the 
first chorus in the cantata ‘ My spirit was in heaviness,’ and 
is a cheerful tune from which is evolved a vigorous and 
attractive fugue. A few bars near the end glance at the 
tonic minof, leading to aclimax over a dominant pedal, but 
even here the music can hardly be said to decline more than 
very slightly from the prevailing mood of content. <A 
lengthy footnote tells us that : 

This fugue has been called by Heuss an ‘ Evolutionary 
Fugue.’ He lays stress on the contrast between the 
‘lively outset of the fugue’ and the ‘ inward discontent’ 
of its ending. There can be no doubt of the pessi- 
mistic pathos which dominates the final part of the 
movement ; the only thing to be contended [for] is the 
indication ‘ cheerfully energetic’ for the commencement 

A vitally significant fact is that the complete 
composition was in its original form in three parts, the 
fugue following a movement which in its ornamentations 
stood in close relation to the florid style of a soprano air 
in ‘Selig is der Mann.’ After the joyousness of the 

Prelude, and the deep abstraction of the middle move- 

ment, the fugue leads back to the realities of existenc:. 

With the revertion (sic) the pessimist recognized the 

contradiction of life. Only with feelings of deep 

dejection is he able to return to this world, to find it 
ultimately, like Beethoven, ‘ detestable.’ 


ee ee 
& 
ac. 


=. = 


pone tame ome 


After a very natural shock at Bach’s finding Beethover 
‘detestable,’ we may ask, with Sneerwell, ‘ The devil! did 
he mean all that?’ 

But Straube has not yet done with the ‘ inward discontent ’ 
of the final cadence : 





He says: 

The ‘inward discontent’ of the conclusion finds once 
again an almost alarming utterance in the shrill 
dissonance E flat-E natural; with strict observance of 
the ri/ardando molto the listeners will be brought to a 
clearer comprehension of the psychical significance of 
this point. 


But the cadence, so far from containing anything 
‘alarming,’ or of ‘psychical significance,’ is quite 
conventional. The collision between the E flat and 
E natural comes about in the most logical way. The 


harmonic basis of the passage was hackneyed even before 
Bach's time, and the flattening of the ninth of the dominant 
was almost an article of faith. The treble part is simply the 
tail end of the subject, and therefore the E natural is 
inevitable. It is one of the countless cases in which a 
descending minor and a rising major interval come into 
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! 
momentary conflict. Of course the player may ritardando | 
with sufficient mo/¢o to produce an ‘alarming utterance,’ in 


which case the ‘ discontent’ would be felt by the hearer. 











The Herr is ever on the look out for such emotional 
points. In this same Fugue, for example, is a figure : 
| 

= | 

= eo ° ; | 

Ex Se - : | 

—— al | 
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of which Bach makes a good deal. It appears first in the | 
bass, and obviously has its origin in conventional pedal 
technique of the alternate feet order. If it has any emotional | 
significance, it is surely of a cheerful, resolute, character. 
Straube, however, lures our eye to the foot of the page in 
order to describe it as a ‘threatening motive,’ adding | 
unnecessarily that ‘it is to be delivered with the greatest 
precision.” 
What is the opinion of most organists concerning the | 
A major Prelude? The Fugue is generally admired as one of | 
the most delightful of Bach’s works, but I have always felt that | 
the Prelude contained little of interest. I have lately tried | 
in vain to discover in it such qualities as Straube describes | 
in the following note : 
| 


Among all the Preludes and Fuges this pastoral idyl 
takes a place apart. Bach has never again in these 
same forms entered upon like realms of fancy. The 
Prelude whispers of the magic of the still nights in 
spring. Faint strains, hardly more than dreams, lead 
the ethereal dance; shadowy melodic outlines float 
phantom-like hither and thither, to be lost in a breath 
of entrancing sound. How to render with its 
whole charm the mysterious melody of the Prelude, is 
a problem not easy to solve * Like the tones of an 
Zolian harp the euphonious strains must there, 
without inducement, and without betraying their 
instrument.” (Novalis). The best way to obtain this is 
by the use of the Celestial or Echo organ, which, being 
placed at a distance, amply fulfils the conditions of the 
foregoing quotation. ... The registration shall only as 
it were follow the lines of the tone-picture with a faint 
silver tracery... . 


be 


Perhaps I have never fully appreciated this work because I 
have not yet had the good luck to hear it played without 
inducement and without betraying its instrument. 

Most of us have played the passage in the great A minor 
Fugue commencing : 
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without regarding it as other than a pleasant sequence. 
Once more we are bidden to look at a footnote, and read : 
‘The sigh of sweet melancholy in the middle voice with 
fervent expression.’ I may add that the bar I have quoted 
contains the direction £ under the alleged sigh, nine 
indications of the touch to be employed, and nine fingering 
marks. This is by no means the worst example of over- 
editing: many passages are so profusely marked that the 
signs actnally outnumber the notes ! 

There are other points calling for remark, but space 
forbids, so I must end with a few extracts from some of the 
more gushing comments. Of the final sixteen bars of the 
great B minor Fugue, Straube says : 


‘ 
, 


The inner reversion of the piece Bach symbolises in 
visionary strains of the flowing sixteenth-note figure ; 
he prepares for the crowning development with a 
re-entry of the same passage. As, however, the whole 
leads up to the heights of spiritual conviction, the 
motive which for a time shone resplendent, to be again 
speedily obscured, now acquires power of expression 
and magnitude of form. It passes to the mighty course 
of the Bass, which by the proportion of its strides seems 
to intend gaining the highest summit of heaven by 


| most. 





force. 


Of the manual section following the exposition, he says; 

The interlude of these twelve bars would be inexplic- 
able if we did not descry in the playful grace of the 
sixteenth-notes the smile of a sunbeam breaking through 
the grey mists, to transfigure the clouds of heavy 


affliction. 


The inner course of the piece turns away 


from the grey melancholy of jaded resignation, to reach 
by degrees an almost defiant acceptance of existence, 
This liberating development of the feelings will find its 
natural musical expression in a steady increase of the 


dynamic and rhythmic forces. 


How to utilise these 


resources in an artistically-convincing manner must be 
left to the individual culture and musical knowledge of 


the interpreter. 


As may be expected, the beautiful Prelude to this Fugue 
gives the commentator opportunities of which he makes the 


Hear him on the full close in F sharp minor : 


The austere tone of this cadence demands rigorous 


severity in 


expression. 


From out 


the dejected 


melancholy of the beginning, Bach has led us in 
carefully-linked psychical chains up into the emotional 
sphere of defiant perseverance against outward and 
A clear perception of this evolution 
is an indispensable preliminary for a living representation 
; Oppressed, faltering, the 
wonderful melody of the upper part sets in, to sink 
again in the following bars from the perturbed unrest of 
the middle section back to the calm, pensive melancholy 
of the beginning. . . . The thirds—like a glance into 
the past—to be softly emphasised. 


inward opposition. 


of the whole 


Over the concluding bars 


himself thus : 
The 


Prelude as 


work. 


contrition and 


of the 


suppressed 
concluding phrase, encircled with a filmy mantle of 
soft strains, raises once more the deep plaint of the 


in a dream, 


to sink 


Prelude he spreads 


suffering of this 


shadow-like into 


nothing. The Fugue, weary, apathetic, almost lifeless, 
then lifts up its mournful, resigned song of earthly 
sorrows and home yearnings. 
The middle section of the ‘Wedge’ Fugue calls fora 
I have space for only one : 


liberal supply of notes. 


The whole middle movement is to be rendered 


throughout fantastically and impassioned. 


The subdued 


light of the tone-colour must show the figures in the 
dusk of twilight, in the sense of the supernatural: 
ethereal, veiled, and discreet, it should merge everything 
in the uncertain, the indefinite, and incomprehensible. 


From these extracts the reader may imagine how Straube 
lets himself go over such works as the great C major, C minor, 
Preludes and Fugues, and the Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. 
But even smaller works provide him with matter for foot 


notes. 


Like Verges, he will be talking. 
final cadence of the A major Fugue, 


For example, the 
instead of being 


allowed to speak for its simple self, is thus helped out by the 


| Professor : 


A quiet lingering on the sublime chord of the seventh 
on D sharp—a momentary hush—and the cadence closes 
soft and tender as in a dream. 
Of course such rhapsodies are harmless, so long as they 
More questionable are the 


are not taken too seriously. 


‘improvements’ in the music itself. 
no scruples in making a passage more emphatic by adding 
octaves, ¢ ¢., from the ‘ Wedge’ Fugue : 


u 


»¢ 


Thus the editor has 
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I give the bar with all its unnecessary marks thick | 
upon it. Straube says it is ‘the culminating point of the as usual, was given a prominent part. 


whole Symphony, and must obtain tremendous expression 
in the shriek of its dissonances ’—a characteristic attempt to 
read ‘ frightfulness’ into a progression that Bach must have 
used many hundreds of times. 

The Choral Preludes, being largely programme music, 
need some elucidation, and organists are grateful for the 


help given by Pirro, Schweitzer, and Newman. The 
Preludes and Fugues are another matter. They are pure 
music, and like most subjective works, their emotional 


significance may be varied enormously by the method of 
performance, or by such factors as the character of the 
instrument, the size of the building in which they are heard, 
and so forth. Less, perhaps, than any music do they need 
such sentimental and exaggerated underlining as we find in 
this volume. 

It is a far cry from the plain pages of the earlier Bach 
editors, such as Kroll, Griepenkerl, and Roitzsch, to these 
misty impertinences. We may be amused at some of them, 
but we close the volume with an uneasy feeling that Straubism 
has its tragic side. Viewing it in conjunction with the 
megalomania shown in modern German organ music, 
especially in that of Reger and the later examples of Karg 
Elert, we see unmistakable signs of the frantic egoism and 
over-emphasis that are the ultimate cause of the present war. 

On merely musical grounds it is worth while to remember 
that Straube has for years been one of the most eminent 
critics and editors in Germany. What should we think of 
the state of the art in England if (say) Sir Hubert Parry or 
Mr. Ernest Newman put forth such an edition, and our great 
teaching institutions adopted it ? 


The 1917 Year-Book of Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
gives a list of choir music that reflects great credit on 
Mr. Arthur Egg, the organist and choirmaster. The 


SS? 


settings of Te Deum and Jubilate are by Stanford (C and | 


B flat), Noble in B minor, Martin in A, Smart in F, Stainer 
in A, and Walford Davies in G. The Communion Services 
include Stanford (in C and B flat), Wesley in E, and 
Bairstow in D ; Evening Canticles are by Noble in B minor, 
West in E flat, Walmisley in D minor, and Stanford in 
B flat. There is a fine list of anthems, among them being 
Bach’s ‘ Christians be joyful’ and the cantata, ‘ God’s time is 
the best,” Franck’s ‘ Psalm cl.,’ Ouseley’s ‘It came even to 
pass,’ Stanford’s ‘Ye choirs of New Jerusalem,’ Tye’s 
*Landate nomen Domini,’ Tallis’s ‘If ye love Me,’ 
S. S. Wesley’s ‘Ascribe unto the Lord’ and ‘The 
Wilderness,’ Walford Davies’s ‘O Thou that hearest prayer,’ 
besides many standard oratorio choruses, seven of the best of 
these having been added to the repertory during the past 
year. 

Performances of ‘St. Paul’ drew large congregations to 
St. Lawrence’s Parish Church, Ludlow, on the afternoon 
and evening of January 24. The Church Choir, the local 
Choral Class, and the Ludlow Orchestral Society formed the 
choir and band, and Mr. Frank E. Bastich, the 
Church organist, conducted. The soprano solos were sung 
by Master D. Campbell, and the other principals were 


Mr. J. Aikens and Mr. Batey (both from Hereford 
Cathedral). Mr. Ivor Atkins (Worcester Cathedral) was 
organist. 


At a students’ organ recital at the Royal Academy of | Mr. 


Music on February 4 the performers were all ladies. The 
programme included Franck’s Choral No. 3 (Miss Joan S. 
McNeill), first movement of Guilmant’s Sonata No. 5 (Miss 
Florence Whitby), Bach’s B minor Fugue (Miss Florence 
Cook), Minuet and Allegro Maestoso from Stanford's 
Sonata No. 1 (Miss Enid Revell), and Bonnet’s Concert 
Variations (Miss Marjorie Hermon). 





The Church Music Society is arranging a series of 
conferences on hymn-singing. These will take place on 
Saturdays at three o'clock, the first being held at the 
Temple Church on March 16, when Dr. H. Walford Davies 
will deal with ‘Hymn Festivals and Hymn Sing-songs.’ 
The hymn-book used will be ‘In hoc signo.’ No tickets 
ae required, and there will be no collection. Details of the 
remaining conferences will be announced later. 


| Mr. 


Parish | 


(Jueen Mary's Chapel 


Mr. Douglas G. 





At the Dedication Festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral, music, 


The Communion 
Service was sung to Martin in A, the Canticles and 
Evensong, Stanford in A, and a portion of Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul’ was sung by an augmented choir. Mr. Charles 
Macpherson conducted, and Mr. Reginald Yarrow was at 
the organ. 


On the occasion of Dr. William A. Hall leaving 
Tottenham and taking up his new oppointment as organist 
and choirmaster of All Saints’, Eastbourne, he was on 
January 17 presented with an address and a cheque by 
Fottenham War Services Committee in recognition of his 
help in organizing concerts for war charities. 


Mr. Arthur Kitson (who succeeded the late Dr. Hutchinson 
as organist and choirmaster at Darlington Parish Church) 
informs us that his name was in the pass-list for January 3 
for the final Mus. Doc. Examination at Oxford. We 
congratulate Dr. Kitson. 


It has been decided that the annual service for teachers 


in St. Paul's Cathedral shall be suspended for the current 
year owing to difficulties arising out of war conditions. 


We regret we are obliged to hold overa report of the 
very interesting address delivered by Sir Hubert Parry on 


January 18 before the Royal College of Organists. 


There is an informing article by Dr. Grattan Flood on 
Royal in the EAuglish Historica: 
Review for January. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas’s, Regent Street (four 
recitals)—Pastorale, ‘ Psallite, omnes Angeli’ and ‘ Sit laus 
plena, sit Sonora,’ est; Pastorale and Finale (Sonata 
No. 20), AXhetnuberger ; Meditation in 'F, C/aussmann 
Finale in B flat, Op. 11, No. 2, Wolstenholme ; Legend 
Harvey Grace 

Mr. Cyril A. Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Church 
Sonata in F, Stanford ; Toccata Militaire, 4. A7. Higg 
(mperial March, £/ear. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (five recitals) 

-Offertoire in C, Wély; Finale in E (Op. 
Schumann ; Overture in C, ddams; Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia in E flat, Sain?t-Saéns ; 
Fugue in C minor, Aewdbse 

W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish 
Stanford: Lied, Vierne; Fantasia 
Lemare; Interlude in G, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. J. Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow (two recitals) 

‘Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake !’ Bach ; Fantasy on Two 
Christmas Carols, /Ves/; Pastorale, Franck; Rhapsodie 
sur deux Noels, Gigout ; Marche de Féte, Busser ; Two 
Pastorales, AHillemacher; Marche Sain 
Saéns. Doncaster Parish Church—Preludes on ‘ Martyrs,’ 

Harvey Grace, ‘Canterbury,’ John Pullein, ‘ London 

New,’ Harvey Grace, * Rockingham’ and ‘ Crofts 136th,’ 

Parry. 

3ell-Porter, Eltham Parish Church—Fantasia and 


52), 


Church—Sonata, 
on ‘ Hanover, 


> . 
Religieuse, 


Fugue in minor, Aach; Allegretto in E fiat, 
Wolstenholme; Gavotte, Camidge; Imperial March, 
Elva . 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Cawthorne Parish Church, Barnsley— 
Sonata No. 5, Mendelssohn; Storm-Fantasia, Henry 
Hudson 

Mr. W. Cary Bliss, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Prelude 


and Fugue in C, Bach ; Absoute and Rhapsodie sur deux 
Noels, Gigout; Romance and Eclogue, Sa/ome ; Fantasia 
alla Marcia, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. George Pritchard, St. George’s, Altrincham—The 
Curfew, Horsman ; Réverie, Op. 5, Bonnet ; Finale in 
D, Zemmens. 

Rogers, St. John the Baptist, Widford 


(two recitals)—Overture to ‘Egmont’ ; Fantasia on Two 


Christmas Carols, West ; Concerto No. 1, Bach. 
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Mr. Allan Brown, Rhos Chapel, Mountain Ash—Canon in| is a straightforward song without words. The Scherzo give} xlect 
B minor, Schumann ; Fugue in C minor, Reudke. us a tune played by the left-hand, with broken chordgj] sorry 
Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (three | accompaniment, relief being provided by a quiet mi t wi 
, George's, P P » relie g P Y & quiet middle} bat ¥ 
recitals)—Recitative and Finale (Sonata No. _ 1), | section. Revie 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude to Part 2, ‘ The Apostles,’ Elgar ; Mr. Archer has long since shown his ability to use the 
Romance with Variations, Stwart Archer; Marche} variation form with good results. The new set is, w 
Pontificale, /Vidor ; Choral Prelude, ‘In dulci jubilo,’ | think, at least as good as anything he has done, being; 
Bach ; Fantasy on ‘God rest you merry, gentiemen,’| judicious blend of the figured method and the mor] yp 
Eaglefield Hull. interesting modern one of development. The quaint ol ‘ 
Mr. Felix Corbett, Town Hall, Middlesbrough—Overture, | melody is made the basis ofa very attractive piece of work, >. 
a - oe ae - - “%, 4 ork my m 
Ptolemy,’ Hande!; Toccata and Fugue in C, Sach;|Ti is only moderately difficult. The three other piece the pa 
Rondo Capriccio, Lemare. mentioned above are easy 
; . ? ‘ ‘ < > J ! be 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Broadway Baptist Church, Chesham—j| The ‘ Larghetto’ of S.S. Wesley, the second edition _ t 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Sack. Wesleyan Central | which has just appeared, is a simple two-page piece. Like - son 
Hall, hag ease * St. a P omeaig a the gy most of Wesley’s organ music it is so good as to make wf + thi 
a - egg Bers _ net a F a I rs 6, | regret that its ay ae ey in vn - when the organ in thisf of 
Mendelssohn. esleyan Central Hall, Westminster (four | country was in too backward a condition to give its votarie 
recitals)—Grand Cheeur, Haigh ; Cantilene, Wolstenholme ; | a chance of showing their full capabilities. . be 
Minuet Nuptiale, Zemare; Fantasy, Harvey Grace; : pon sept 
March of Lincolnshire Regiment and Tone-Poem, ‘In BOOK RECEIVED. on fi 
peril on the sea,’ /. 4. Veale; Offertoire and Fughetta,} Catalogue of First Editions of Edward MacDowelf ,_. 
: . . @ . : os time t 
Commette. (1861-1908). By O. G. Sonneck, chief, Music Division o the c 
the Library of Congress. (Government Printing Office, pablis 
APPOINTMENT. Washington. L.C. Card, 17-26002. Price 40 cents) “ 
, This is one of the series of bibliographic studies issued by the | 
Mr. B. . Pe Ss Le: Ss Ac re ~ 4 P “ere . 
Church BE ial dela of teleet Gees U.S. Government that reflect appreciation of a natin! rr 
odienell d ery “ _ . . sr heritage. Edward MacDowell was the greatest musician the ‘ . 
8 : States have produced. The volume contains 89 pp., and iss fat 
monument of the industry of the able editor, Mr. 0.G— ™™ 
Obituary. pea 7 
ee —=——s Re 
nn pres 
We regret to record the following deaths : prin 
Mr. W. J. RIDLEY, on January 20, an event that has caused Correspondence. well 
sincere regret, especially to those who knew him as the bed: 
designer of the new Liverpool Cathedral Organ, which is now MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS effec 
in course of construction by Messrs Willis. Mr. Ridley wasa ; : ~~ ’ Ift 
nephew of the widow of Mr. James Barrow, under whose will TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES. accour 
a munificent sum was set apart for the provision of an organ Sir,—Thank you for your note appended to my letter of reader 
worthy of the greatest cathedral in the world. Itissad also to January 8. You will probably not wish to find space for Ban 
record that this venerable lady herself passed away on |; : : ac i 
February 8. But although it has not been vouchsafed to pon — a — : — = 
them to see the completion of the great work which was so ms no es Big wes nals Pome ge ll chi wee 
diene te Gals ame, to ta ence, a thei ean dee present English instrumental music on the whole lags behind } difficul 
int. ieaminn toe R il a sarees. f the that of some Continental nations. Therefore English teaches} Southe 
poe shee his chief aes = soto ten til ind the Meet 4 of instrumental music are obliged to use a preponderance a T 
tage I —— & and te Gesign an | foreign music for teaching purposes. But in vocal music the} proc 
details of the huge instrument embodied a life-time’s study case is different. We can all find English vocal music amply} cert: 
and practical experience of the organ-builder’s art, in which | -3.., F _ 7 1 
esaatutens tee Geek cuemeael. its tn cle eeeamet adequate, both in quality and quantity, for our purposes. In upor 
iiate cimit 2 ag ae gy : k defence of Rugby music may I therefore state that ow} jt wi 
2 P . ‘ post ar aa ated pos ad 2 othe — Christmas concert-programme included (amongst others) af bell 
stops (33 0 al), uplers, ¢ 507 s, fas — , , > C oser § 7 
not the designer’s idea io plan merely the largest organ in a 9 by a oo pring. wll 2 Grea 
the world bet to make it remarkable as the fest cewen | | CO7® ame accompanied by am aim yst_ comp! 1610, 
am & tenon pose "’ on 6 iy Organ | orchestra composed mainly of boys, and that we ar yard 
ol ove : hundrec Speaking stops to embody correct a Son ‘norlis ‘ io: 7] > 
principles of tonal design by developing the varying classes hoping to give a performance of English madrigals within Hadde 
i i ties anh aed ieee. ; fallest & Classes | the next few months. The two quartets in the programm> j, , 
7 families ; at “"R sley's he , os Me latest —_ "| quoted in your January number were sung by four gentlemen», ,, 
3 : Mr. inidleys m was precede yy aly . tho he av isi 1 : 
Scam ancaien tall tar Ga cuneline Latp PChapel of "‘* (not boys) who happened to have been practising them it require 
Podaaie’ 2ad) apo < private. Foreign vocal music at our Sunday concerts is the} y* 4. 
: Ts exception rather than the rule.—Yours, Xc., busine: 
ARTHUR H. Pepin. Two 
Reviews. Rugby, February 2, 1918 a 
= br. Ra 
ORGAN MUSIC. Sir,—As a music teacher in a large public school for good a 
a i : a ag girls, I take exception to your remark in this month’s issue: sidered 
Morning Song, by Alfred Hollins; Five lartations on an i aa ~ : work | 
Old Envlish Melody, by }. Stuart Archer: Chanson & Espoir, || 2%tlitt, in common with a host of German pattern-wnters i 
by Maine Ont iy i ve ef <*"* | much beloved in girls’ schools.’ In this school, girls aj *T0m | 
vy J. A. Meale; Scherzo, by J. A. Meale. (Original z : . . : that L 
, ; Renton = ‘ : learning, in addition to the ordinary classics, : 
Compositions, New Series, Nos. 52 to 56.) : ; af Of bus 
ag asleep th, : Beethoven, &c., pieces by Bainton, Carroll, Dunbill *i } 
urghet(o in # minor, by S. S. Wesley. Earnshaw, ‘arjeon, Hurlstone, Balfour Gardiner, me 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] Cyril Scott, Coleridge-Taylor, &c., and of course pieces by oe 
, h ge ; yer . Regis 
Mr. Hollins’s ‘ Morning Song’ is as tuneful as may be French, Russian, and other Ye rege cor me “eo i “ 
expected from the composer of one of the most popular other German pattern-writers’ pieces are taught —_ Walter 
Spring Songs ever written. Indeed, it recalls that work in enclose programme of two recent concerts, by Britis can be 
more than one passage, but its numerous prospective | YO" will see some girls’ schools at any rate support Brug 
admirers will like it none the less. art.— Yours faithfully, ree * This 
Mr. Meale’s two pieces are obviously intended for that| [We did not say that Gurlitt & Co. were beloved in al} for man 
portion of a recital audience to whom subtleties are merely | schools. The programmes sent contain twenty-nine items they sho 
boring. The ‘Chanson d’Espoir’ (why not an English title 2) | of which nineteen are by British composers. Quite a moéé B 
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ylection and very creditable to all concerned! We are 
sorry we cannot give the list in full in the Musical Times, 
bat we are doing so in the March issue of the School -Wusic 
Review —Ev., A7.7.) 


BELL CASTING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—The interesting article in your February issue by 
Mr. Starmer, ‘A famous British bell foundry,’ recalls to 
my mind the story of the re-casting of a peal of bells for 
the parish church of St. German's, Cornwall. 

About fifty years ago an old man pointed out to me a spot 
near the west end of the church where he had been told that 
at some time or other the bells were re-cast. The place was 
at this time overgrown with scrub. I could see no trace 
of a furnace or foundry, and I was very doubtful 
as to the accuracy of the story. As I became more 
acquainted with moulding and foundry work I was still more 
sceptical on the matter. About five years ago, however, it 
was found necessary to re-hang the bells, and at the same 
time two bells were added to the original peal of six. Upon 
the completion of this scheme a small pamphlet was 
published in which I found the following : 

‘The old peal of six were cast in 1775 by J. Pennington, 

aclever bell-founder. who lies buried in the churchyard 
of Stoke Climsland, near Callington, who appears to 
have travelled about the country, carrying his tools, 
furnaces and sand, with him, and to have cast the bells 
as near to the church as possible, using the churchyard 
as his foundry and the vault of heaven as his canopy. 
It is not too much to say that no bell-founder of the 
present day would undertake to do such work with such 
primitive appliances. The casting, however, was very 
well done, and the bells must have come from their fiery 
beds very nearly in tune,* as there were no tools for 
efiectively tuning thein after they were cast.’ 

If there are any other records of a similar character, an 
account of them would doubtless interest many of your 
readers as well as—Yours truly, S. Happy. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

In corroboration of the above, Mr. Starmer says : 

In bygone days, when roads were bad and locomotion 
dificult, bells were often cast in the churchyards. 
Southey gives this descrip ion of such a ceremony: 

The brethren [monks] stood round the furnace in 
processional order, sang the 150th Psalm, and then, after 
certain prayers, blessed the molten metal, and called 
upon the Lord to infuse into it His grace and overshadow 
it with His power for the honour of the Saint to whom the 
bell was to be dedicated and whose name it was to bear. 


Great Tom of Lincoln was cast in the Minster yard in 
1610, and the great bell of Canterbury in the Cathedral 
yard, 1762. In some instances (Kirkby Malzeard and 
Haddenham) the bells were actually cast in the church. 

It was a common practice of bell-founders to travel 
the country casting bells on the spot where they were 
required, even up to about 1840, when the development 


of our railway systems rendered this way of doing 
business unnecessary. 
Two itinerant founders, Michael Darbie (bells cast 


1651-75) and John Waylett (bells cast 1703-31), are 
+ as well known as any. According to the late 
rt. Raven, Michael Darbie’s business morals were not as 
good as they should have been, while John Waylett is con- 
sidered to have been ‘an honest and hardworking man,’ his 
work being described by Stahlschmidt as ‘ honest and good.’ 
From a most careful analysis of the work of these men I find 
that Dr. Raven might be correct as to Darhie’s methods 
of business (he does not produce any real evidence as to 
this), but that Darbie’s bells are infinitely superior to 
Waylett’s in design, tone, tune, casting, and quality 
of metal. I particularly mention this because Raven's 
dictum has been quoted as authoritative by Stahlschmidt, 
Walters, and others, and the sooner such a correction 
tan be made the better. W. W. STARMER. 





* This is not a probability in view of the correct musical requirements, 
for many such bells are more than a quarter of a tone from the pitch 
should be. 
B 





RUSSIAN-ENGLISH TRANSLITERATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—You have performed such a useful service in 
printing the War Office system of Russian-English 
transliteration that it is to be regretted you have omitted 
their important footnote directing that the common 
adjectival termination should be transliterated by ‘i.’ 
Therefore Chaikovsky and Musorgsky are not ‘in strict 
accordance with Whitehall principles,’ among which perhaps 
the most important is that the English ‘y’ shall always 
represent a consonantal and never a pure vowel sound.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Joun H. REYNOLDs. 

46, Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 

February 14, 1918. 


CLERICAL MUSICIANS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
Sik,—In your February issue there is a statement 
communicated to you by ‘a well-known musician’ as to a 
service held in the Cathedral at Christ Church. There are 
one or two inaccuracies in it which you may care to correct. 
The Church .Parade for the Royal Flying Corps cadets takes 
p'ace every Sunday, and I am responsible for the service, 
which I take from the pulpit. As this is a long distance 
from the console, I am never able to play the organ. On the 
Sunday in question | asked one of the Canons to play (Dr. 
Ottley, the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology), and he 
did so, transposing the tunes of the hymns so as to suit the 
men’s voices. If he had been unable to come, | should still 
have been able to provide an organist from within the 
Chapter, as Dr. Cooke (the Regius Professor of Hebrew) 
would have been able to do the work. I am glad to say that 
not one of our Canons is blind. — Yours truly, 
THOMAS B. STRONG (Dean). 
Christ Church, Oxford, 
February 19, 1918. 


TO HELP OUR SOLDIERS’ 
SAILORS’ CHOIRS. 


Dr. Stanley B. Siddall (well-known in the North of 
England as an admirable choir-trainer) tells us that 
he has a son in the R.N.A.S. who is getting up a 
male-voice choir, and who demands music. Dr. Siddall 
has supplied him from the library of the St. Helens Glee 
Club, and he and his members have determined to take the 
fledgling ‘ under their wing’ (but is it not the fledgling that 
has got the wings ?). This benevolent intention leads Dr. 
Siddall to say that ‘there must be scores of male-voice 
choirs in this country similarly placed to St. Helens—with 
large stocks of music and few or no men to sing it. If each 
of these ‘‘ adopted” a properly-organized choir in one of the 
Services by lending them suitable stuff, I feel sure a very 
great amount of pleasure would be given to both receivers 
and lenders ; and vocal music might at last take its proper 
place with our Forces. My boy just writes me that our 
particular godchild now numbers thirty voices—all good, 
and nearly all readers. He says they can at any rate get 
the high notes all right (some of them between 20,000 and 
30,000 feet !).’ 

The conductor says that when the idea of starting the 
choir was mooted they had no music except ‘ Sweet and low’ 
on a picture card. Copies were made off a jelly, and it was 
soon realised that the choir had come to stay. 

We imagine that the remnants of many male-voice choirs 
in the country would like to utilise their libraries in this 
excellent way, but the practical difficulty is the bringing of 
a choir in, say, Mesop tamia, into communication with a 
choir in Blackpool. We shall want a Clearing House. 


HOW AND 


Mr. Fred. G. Shinn has been appointed Professor of 
Sight-Singing and Ear-Training at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 
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THE MUSICAL SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 

Readers of the Musica/ Times have no doubt read with 
much interest Mr. F. Corder’s forcible statement of the 
situation of music in England, in regard to the attitude of 
the public, the government, the publishers, the artists, the 
press and the composers, towards British music. It is 
salutary from time to time that the wisdom of Cato should be 
listened to, with its ‘ delenda est Carthago’ ; but perhaps it 
is permissible to consider Mr. Corder’s assertions somewhat 
too pessimistic, and without imitating the Trojans when 
Cassandra prophesied the impending ruin of her country, 
perhaps one may be allowed to disagree in certain respects 
with the opinions of the honoured writer. 

PERSONAL APOLOGY. 


It may perhaps at first sight seem singular that a foreigner 
should mix in a controversy of a purely national character. 
However, the opinion of a foreigner may indeed not be 
altogether useless, when as in my case the person in 
question has for some time past been in close contact with 
musical problems not only in his own country but also in 
other countries, and harbours feelings of affection for 
and understanding of England, which he strives under all 
circumstances to give proof. 

May I be allowed to say that it has been one ot the great 
objects of my life to spread a knowledge of French music in 
France, in Switzerland, in Belgium, in Spain, in England, 
and even in Hungary. I have also played a part in the 
introduction of Spanish music into France; I have recently 
published the first big essay devoted to the ‘ Musical Revival 
in Italy.’ As regards England, after having for ten years 
made a special study of the actual English music, I am just 
about to publish in France an article on ‘ Modern English 
Music,’ and an American periodical has asked me to write on 
the same subject. I have been recently instrumental in 
arranging two recitals of English music, one of old and one 
of new, at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, in Paris. Also 
it is through my initiative that the symphony orchestra of 
Perez Casas in Madrid is including nine English works in its 
programme. I have had much friendly intercourse with 
young English composers, and also with some of the best 
English musical critics. I trust that these facts, which are 
only a beginning, will prove that I have some standing to 
express my views with regard to a subject not wholly foreign 
to me, and also that I shall not be prone to see everything 
too much from the French point of view. 

It seemed desirable to give these few personal details. 

THE PRINCIPAL QUESTION. 

I agree with Mr. Corder in the important view that 
enough interest is not taken in England in English music. 
But even here I do not see the question in the same light as 
Mr. Corder. 

It seems to me that the most serious side of the question is 
not the comparative rarity of English works in concert 
programmes, but rather a certain lack of confidence in the 
ability of native composers. Very often I have had occasion 
to speak with music-lovers, with performers, with critics, and 
to my surprise I have found that very few of these shared my 
firm belief in the great future for English music. 

May I be allowed to quote what I said as early as 1908 
in a study which is now reprinted in my book ‘ La Musique 
Frangaise d’Aujourd’hui’ : 

The 20th century will see the musical awakening 
of several nations which were great in former days and 
which seemed to have lost their vigorous national 
characteristics. Spain on the one hand and England on 
the other are attempting, by learning to know again their 
true musical ancestors, as well as their folk-music, to 
revive the spirit of national music and draw to mind that 
Cabezon and Vittoria and Byrd and Purcell are in their 
heritage. 

This conviction was no more than now based on vague 
feeling, but on an intimate knowledge of the «sthetic, mental, 
and political conditions which for some time past have 
contributed to the decadence of English music. When I set 
forth to English friends my reasons for this firm belief I am 
mostly met with astonishment and a sort of polite incredulity. 

However this does not surprise me, for in France also we 


es 


the French School had not yet produced any chamby 
music of real value. Music was practically non-existent, 
except as regards opera, and the magnificent Berloiz’s effon 
in the realm of symphonic music was a sort of accident which 
did not influence music in an important manner. 

But a gencration has grown up from Saint-Saéns tp 
Maurice Ravel which has given birth to numerous and varied 
works. There has been a sort of sudden rivalry, and in les 
than a quarter of a century France has become endowed with 
a musical School, acknowledged everywhere. Twenty years 
ago, perhaps even now in the provinces in France, we might 
meet with people who declared that the French temperament 
was not musical and that French music was a Utopia, ap 
impossibility. From whence came the belief? From 4 
total ignorance of French music. From whence does the 
greater part of the lack of belief in the revival of English 
music arise? From an ignorance of the history of English 
music and of the old music itself. I have several times 
happened to talk to English music-lovers of certain 17th and 
18th century English works of which even the authors wer 
unknown to them, and yet I am far from being a specialist ip 
old music and my knowledge is in no way out of the common, 
There certainly exist in England musicians with a thorough 
knowledge of old music. Excellent work has for example 
been done by the Purcell Society, but these editions are not 
intended for the general public. Besides, this public ha 
long forgotten the fact that there was a time when English 
music owed almost nothing musically speaking to any foreign 
nation, and certainly nothing to Germany. 

But from the time of Handel, and of Mendelssohn’ 
visits to England, English music has been taken in tow by 
Germany, and teachers of music in England have come to 
believe that music exists in Germany alone. The war hasa 
least been beneficial in this respect, that it has forced 
England out of her apathy and her state of resignation. 

This state of affairs lasted for a hundred and fifty years 
The public obediently followed the precepts it was given; 
but this is not to be wondered at. There is perhaps no public 
in the world that shows more good-will than the English 
musical public ; there is none that listens more politely and 
attentively to new or old works, as the case may be ; and the 
public was given almost only German music. Germans in this 
country worked assiduously in order to persuade Great 
Britain that music was a German monopoly. It is well 
known what difficulties lay in the way of conductors, 
composers, and performers who had the misfortune to k 
only English. 

As it had lost all knowledge of past musical splendour, 
and was entirely satisfied that Germany was the only country 
where good music was created, how could the English 
musical public help losing faith in the power of English music? 


THE TWO ROADS, 


There are, in the future, two roads open towards the 
complete regeneration of musical taste in England. Om 
way would be always to accept nothing but English works 
everywhere against everything, without troubling about 
the quality of the works so long as they were English, 
to reject as things of ill omen all that came from abroad, and 
to practise in the realm of music the policy of ‘ splendid 
isolation.’ 

We have in France also people who would like us & 
follow this method. Iam of those who never cease, from 
patriotic motives even, to protest against this procedure, the 
most dangerous of all. There would be no course mort 
unprofitable for a country like France, which for more than4 
quarter of a century has been working for artistic liberation; 
still more so for England, whose duty it is now to be working 
at hers. 

To crouch behind a Chinese wall, to banish all that 5 
foreign, to seek out one’s old treasure, these by themselves 
are not enough to infuse new life into an art, to give # 
strong national character. 

There is another course which I believe would be mot 

rofitable for England as it has been for France, and which 
in spite of all chauvinism, is that we are pursuing 00¥ 
This is to acquire an exact knowledge of all that > 
happening musically in other countries, to compart 
the results, and if necessary to get inspiration and ne¥ 
suggestions, which must be assimilated and applied in * 





have gone through the same stage. About forty years ago 
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music ; for if, on the one hand, it would be advisable to 
sestrict somewhat the importance given to German in favour 
of the study of national classics, yet, on the other hand, no 
musical education could possibly be complete without 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin. To banish the works 
of these composers would be absurd jingoism. 

In these days when political, social, and other reasons 
make intercourse between nations closer than in 
former times, there is an instant exchange of ideas in the 
realm of art. No nation can escape this necessity. 
To shut the door tightly, to live entirely on one’s own 
accumulated reserves, might mean fossilizing or dying of 
hunger. An art which is not part of life itself, nor subject 
to change with thought and feeling throughout the ages, 
isan art of Mandarins or Byzantines, and bears within it the 
seeds of decay, a simple ‘ jeu d’esprit.’ 

A new generation has arisen in England; this new 
generation takes a keen interest in all that is happening 
musically, not only in Germany but in France, in Russia, in 
Spain and elsewhere. These new interests are forming a 
race of composers, conductors, and critics whose chief thought 
is for the revival of a true feeling for music in England. 
It is not by shutting out all extraneous influences that the 
power of English music will grow. It is by giving to 
English music all the new forms of nutrition to which she 
has a right, and by facilitating the spread of a knowledge of 
English music abroad. 

WHAT GOVERNMEN1 


I often hear bitter words about the lack of initiative shown 
by the English government in the diffusion of English art in 
foreign countries. It is not my business to express an opinion 
on this point. The experience of German efforts in this 
direction, particularly in this country before the War, ought 
to teach the governments of different countries that artistic 
propaganda is by no means a negligable way of enlarging 
one’s sphere of influence. By using more honourable and 
less aggressive means the influence thus created would be 
lasting in character. But whilst all governments are in 
the throes ot military and economic difficulty, perhaps 
individual effort will be necessary to spread an interest in 
English art abroad, and particularly an interest in music. 

It does not seem out of place to mention here that when 
in 1910, in a spirit of reciprocity, the Société des Concerts 
Frangais in London, through the initiative of Mr. Gueritte, 
attempted to found a British Concert Society in Paris, they 
received no support from the English colony in Paris, nor 
from any public body, nor from any musical societies or 
masic publishers in England. 

I must not omit to mention that propaganda for English 
music in Spain is at the moment being carried on by two 
Spaniards and a Frenchman, and in Italy by an Italian. 
I also can vouch for the trath of the following statement : 
An Italian composer and critic who came to London in order 
to get information about the latest English music found his 
request for a complimentary copy of a certain English work 
tefused by a publisher in London ; and this Italian composer 
carried an official mission to investigate the possibilities of 
creating a reciprocal interest in Italian and English 
art, here and in his own country. This incident was the 
reverse of encouraging. 


HAS THE DONE ¢ 


WHAT HAVE THE PUBLISHERS DONE ? 


But on this point, and in spite of this incident, I do not 
share Mr. Corder's views. I must admit that even since the 
War, in spite of cumulative difficulties of production, the 

mdon music-publishers have announced a great number 
of important chamber-music works, and very often of the best 
quality. It had too often been the case before the War 
that the best English works were published in Berlin or 
Leipsic. A habit of publishing second-rate works, which 
Were rarely exported to the Continent, accustomed English 
publishers to think of sales in England only. There are now 
in England publishers who are fully aware that the Continent 
exists, and who realise that there is a demand for interesting 
works abroad, if only as publishers they give themselves the 
trouble to distribute the music and do not expect people to 
come to London to fetch it. 


WHAT ARE THE COMPOSERS DOING? 


I am still less in agreement with Mr. Corder when he 
es that ‘Our younger composers are in the experi- 


mental stage, and finding that Debussy and Stravinsky are 
supposed to be the fashion, make frequent and futile attempts 
to be ‘‘ futuristic ” on these lines.’ It is unfortunate that in 
spreading such views great harm is done to the cause of 
English music and to the true understanding of it. When 
Saint-Saéns in France began to adopt the theories of Liszt, 
Vincent d’Indy those of Wagner, Claude Debussy those of 
the Russian School, we never found fault with them. On 
the contrary, we patiently awaited the time when they would 
have assimilated all these influences, and have absorbed 
them into their own personalities. There are in England a 
certain number of people who are always complaining of 
the ‘ Debussyism,’ * Ravelism,’ or ‘ Stravinskyism’ of young 
English composers, where we of the Continent, accustomed 
to the work of these masters, hardly find a trace of 
resemblance. For some people, a composer who has given 
up the beaten track of Beethoven and Brahms at once 
becomes a ‘ Debussyite’ or a ‘futurist.’ Let young English 
composers by all means make use of all innovations in 
tone-colour which Debussy, Ravel, the Russians, the 
Hungarians, and others have introduced into music. They 
ought only to be praised if they do so. It is not this or that 
form of expression that gives character to a work: it is the 
spirit and the feeling the composer infuses into it. Because 
Debussy made use both of Plainsong and certain peculiarities 
of Moussorgsky’s in writing his ‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ 
his work is not a whit less French or less modern. 

There is in England actually a generation of young 
composers such as Vaughan Williams, Frank Bridge, 
John Ireland, Eugéne Goossens, Roger Quilter, and 
Gustav von Holst, who merit recognition outside England. 
*On Wenlock Edge,’ Ireland’s second Sonata, Frank Bridge’s 
latest chamber-music and pianoforte pieces, Eugéne Goossens’s 
Quartet, Rhapsody, and latest songs, are not only interesting 
works for England, but also for abroad. Perhaps it is not so 
certain that the English public is the best judge of what are 
or what are not personal and original English characteristics, 
I have often found in foreigners a more acute sense of what 
are the best and most characteristic works in French music. 
Then let all endeavour be made to introduce English music 
into other countries. Some works may perhaps not meet 
with as much favour as was expected at home, whilst the 
well-merited success of certain others may perhaps be a 
revelation to the public in England. The ‘ exportation’ of 
music is the price England must pay in order to take her 
place in the music of the world, a place she can never fill 
if she goes on practising a policy of timorous protectionism 
and retirement. There is no lack either in Spain, 
Italy, or France of critics, performers, or music-lovers 
desirous of hearing, judging, and appraising, according to 
their merits, different English works as they come within 
their reach. 


{This article was written before I was able to read 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s articles in the New JVitness, 
January 3 and 10. Although our view-points are necessarily 
not the same, I agree with Mr. Newman’s ideas on 
the subject, and am happy to find that musical criticism in 
England is entirely hand-in-hand with France touching the 
conception of artistic patriotism.—G. J.-A.] 


Subjoined are abstracts of comments on the articles by 
Mr. Ernest Austin and Mr. Cobbett. 

Mr. Arthur Wilkinson, of Rotherham, sends us a very long 
letter (1,200 words) in which he discusses the choice of music 
from a parental standpoint. He says he has brought up his 
son on Bertini, Czerny, and twelve other composers—all 
Continental, no British need apply—and he is satisfied. 


The following letter voices the ditficulties of the teacher in 
a small town : 

Six,—I am specially interested in pianoforte music. Why 
have we not more attractive pieces for the little ones, and by 
English composers? How are we to find out what pieces are 
good, unless we see them amongst lists of good music? I appre- 
ciated Mr. Ernest Austin’s paper on the A. B. Music very 
highly. I prepare pupils for these examinations, and have 
often wondered that there are not more English composers’ 
names in the Syllabus, both for children and older pupils. I 
have unlimited confidence in the choice of the Board, there- 
fore if I saw the pieces in the lists mentioned I should 





know they must be good, or they would not be there. Ina 
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little town some miles from Belfast, how are teachers to find 
out the new English music. The music shops keep a very 
limited supply, but if we knew what to ask for, or what to 
write to the publishers for, it would help us greatly. Some 
were advertised recently in the W/usical Times, but we should 
be glad to see more. 

We could not do without our lovely Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Bach, &c., but we would like to show our 
patriotism by helping our countrymen. 

I take this opportunity of asking one more question : Why 
is there not more musical literature for the young? Should 
we not try to interest our pupils in the composers as well as 
in their music? If I give a prize at the end of the year for 
good work done, I do not want to pay 7s. 6d. nor even 
35. 6d., especially if I give twenty or thirty such prizes, nor 
do I want a college text-book, but I should be glad to know 
of interesting reading for young minds on this subject.— 

Yours faithfully, 
Lisburn, M. J. G. HUNTER. 
Co. Antrim, Ireland. 

Mr. Arthur Lyon, of Chester, after writing very warmly of 
Mr. Cobbett’s efforts to encourage chamber-music, also voices 
the difficulty of the players in country towns. He says: 

‘ Two things seem to be necessary, (1) A complete list of 
this native work that is published, the names of the 
publishers, and the prices. The J/usica/ Times would be 
doing a great work if it made a feature of this in a special 
part of its monthly issue ; (2.) A lending library from which 
one could borrow, on a yearly subscription, any of this work 
—and of course modern chamber-music generally. This 
would probably not pay its way, and perhaps the Carnegie 
Trust might help. Something of this kind would fertilise 
Mr. Cobbett’s seed and make it produce a hundredfold.’ 


As to (1) we are obliged to a large extent to leave it to 
publishers to advertise their publications ; and as to (2) there 
are already some lending libraries, but we are afraid they do 
not inclide in their catalogues all the new chamber-music. 


ALBENIZ’S OPERA ‘ PEPITA JIMENEZ.’ 
By HERMAN KLEIN. 


The article on Isaac Albeniz, by M. Jean-Aubry, which 
appeared in the December number of the Musical Zimes, 
interested me greatly. But I noticed more particularly, amid 
much admirable information concerning the Spanish musician, 
his character and his works, a certain /acwna on the subject 
of his operas. True, ‘the theatre did not occupy all his 
thoughts.’ But it did occupy a great deal—at one time very 
nearly all—of them, especially during what I may call the 
penultimate or /in-de-siécle decade of his career. It was then 
that he was working hardest upon the librettos written for 
bim by his friend Francis Coutts (now Lord Latymer', 
writing and scoring month after month, year after year, with 
operatic fame for his principal goal. He was growing ‘fat 
and scant of breath,’ and it would have been better for him 
had he stuck less to his desk and more to his pianoforte. 

His London success with ‘The Magic Opal’ (1893) 
tempted him, however, to try his hand at more serious 
opera. ‘Henry Clifford’ was the result, and a very con- 
ventional work it proved to be. Mounted at the Liceo, 
Barcelona, in 1895, this melodramatic episode from the 
Wars of the Roses, sung and published to the Italian text 
{I have the vocal score), failed to win popular favour. 
Then came the chance to essay a ‘happy medium’ 
something neither too light nor too heavy—in fact, the 
kind of subject that would appeal to his genius, which 
loved to bask amid the sunny atmosphere and picturesque 
surroundings of his native land. This presented itself in the 
shape of a stage version of Juan Valera’s charming novel, 
* Pepita Jiménez,’ written for him by Mr. Coutts. Its 
delicate theme and moving little story; its pastoral senti- 
ment and well-knit characters ; its quiet action, wherein an 
undercurrent of deep passion compensates for lack of dramatic 
climax ; above all, its rare poetic feeling and truth to life, 
made it exactly en rapport with the temperament and 
imaginative qualities of the musician. It brought out new 
features in his style, and marked an entirely fresh phase in 
the progress of his art ; in a word, it inspired him to write 
what was unquestionably his masterpiece in the operatic 











form—-a fact that quite justifies its being reviewed anew {oy 
the benefit of contemporary readers after twenty years oj 
unmerited neglect and oblivion. 

It —- that I was the only English critic present at 
the production of * Pepita Jiménez ‘at Barcelona on January 5, 
1896, and the circumstance came about in this way. My 
friendship with Albeniz, which dated almost from his débit 
in London (at a pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall, June 13, 
1889), had grown more intimate as time went on, and he 
bore me no grudge for having complained that in his playing 
‘he was apt to descend to tricks of virtuosity.’* On the 
contrary, we were in the habit of discussing freely his work 
both as pianist and composer, and he knew that I was 
watching with deepest interest the development of the 
creative gift which the world was not to recognise at its true 
value until a goo’ many years later. Therefore, when one 
day he announced to me (it was during a pleasant gathering 
at Mr. Coutts’s in the autumn of 1895, at which, I think, 
Richard Le Gallienne and Sir George Askwith completed 
the party) that he had just finished his new opera ‘ Pepita 
Jimenez,’ I asked him eagerly when and where it was to 
be performed. ‘At Christmas, at Barcelona. Will you 
come?’ ‘It is a long way,’ I replied; ‘but I will be 
there.’ ‘Good,’ said Albeniz, ‘I shall hold you to your 
word, and so will Frank Coutts.’ I had never spent a 
Christmas holiday in Spain, and the idea rather attracted me, 

The third week in December saw me already revelling in 
the semi-tropical warmth and persistent blue skies of 
Barcelona. Albeniz had for some time been superintending 
daily rehearsals of ‘ Pepita,’ and the opera was nearly ready. 
Then came a delay, caused by an eleventh-hour change ot 
cast. The fremz’re had to be postponed for a fortnight. 
With some difficulty I arranged to wait; and I shall always 
be glad that I did, not merely because I fulfilled the imme- 
diate object of my pilgrimage, but because of the insight 
which that fortnight gave me into the beginnings of modem 
Spanish musical development. It enabled me to perceive, 
as I wrote at the time, ‘that there are Spaniards coming to 
the front, and one in particular, who possess both the talent 
and the skill requisite for exploiting the musical resources of 
their country.’ Meanwhile I also sat through two or three 
rehearsals of the new opera. The vocal score (Breitkopf & 
Hartel) was not to be available for another twelvemonth; 
but Albeniz himself was always at the pianoforte, inimitably 
facile, stimulating, masterful (with the Italian conductor 
Vanzo at his side), imparting ideas and moulding every 
musical thought to his own. My mind quickly became 
saturated with the charm, the fascination, the originality of 
his characteristic themes. Here was the real Albeniz at 
last. 

*A theological student, full of ancient Catholic fervour, 
training to be a missionary—delivered, all unarmed, to the 
wiles of a young, innocent, and beautiful woman.’ Such, in 
a sentence, is the kernel of Juan Valera’s well-known romance. 
First published in 1874, it was now in its fifteenth edition, 
and an English translation has just been brought out 
(Heinemann) with a preface by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
thus summed it up: 


This book still remains, after a quarter of a century, 
and after the large development of fiction in Spain, the 
principal, the typical Spanish novel of our days. 

Pepita Jiménez is Spain itself in a microcosm—Spain 
with its fervour, its sensual piety, its rhetoric and 
hyperbole, its superficial passion, its mysticism, its 
graceful extravagance. 
Not altogether promising material, perhaps, for an opera? No 
wealth of striking incident, not much live drama, none of 
the lurid passion and fatalistic tragedy of, say, * Carmen’? 
Assuredly not. On the other hand, the absence of sordid 
human motives was welcome for once ; the struggle between 
the man and the woman, wherein love gains the victory overt 
ambition and imagined duty, furnishes a story quite sufficiently 
charged with dramatic interest for a short two-Act opera. 
liked Mascagni's setting of ‘ L’Amico Fritz,’ for instance; 
and the English librettist of ‘ Pepita Jiménez’ certainly 
succeeded better with Valera’s novel than Suardon had dont 
in the commedia lyrica which he fashioned out of Erckmat- 
Chatrian’s romance. The unities were well preserved, and 


— _ —————— 


* *Musical Notes‘ for 1880. (Novello.) 
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theaction, compressed into a single day, afforded a picturesque | refined taste and to cultivated audiences, whatever their 
illustration of Andalusian village life, with a touching serious | nationality. In England, where it can be sung to the 
thread woven through the delicate fibre of its comedy. original text, it ought quickly to take its place among 
Pepita is a fascinating and wealthy widow. Among her|the popular half-programme operas.'—Sunday Times, 
many admirers are Don Pedro de Vargas, a prosperous | January 5, 1896.) Despite the huge size of the Liceo, it 
farmer, and Count Genazuhar, a conceited young officer | made a genuine hit with the severe Catalan public, thanks 
very much in debt. But she favours none of these, her | partly to an admirable performance. I shall never forget 
affections being really bestowed upon the farmer’s son, Don | how they cheered their popular composer and recalled him 
Luis, who is studying for the priesthood and on the eve of | some twenty times at one o'clock in the morning—for 
returning to his seminary. For his part Don Luis, without | ‘ Pepita’ had only begun at 11.15, after two Acts of 
realising it, is no less deeply enamoured of Pepita—a rival, |‘ Dinorah’! A week later I wrote: * Deduct as much as 
therefore, of his own father, who retires more or less| you please from Sefior Albeniz’s personal popularity in his 
gracefully when he learns the true state of affairs from | own country, and there still remains a sufficient balance of 
Pepita’s old servant, Antotiona. The dramatis persone are | cold, calm criticism about this verdict to warrant the belief 
completed by the old Vicar of the village, who, consulted by} that ‘*Pepita Jiménez” is destined to shed wide, if not 
Pepita, advises her to give up all thought of Don Luis and | universal honour upon Spanish musical art.’ Well, there is 
allow him to depart. In their ‘ farewell interview ’ the | still time for it to do so. 
,oung people come near to revealing their passfon to each| But the first endorsement of this verdict did not come 
other ; but sense of duty prevails on both sides. Fortunately | until eighteen months subsequently, and then not from this 
Don Luis is detained through having to fight a duel forced | country (where neither the Grand Opera Syndicate nor the 
upon him by the military ‘dandy.’ It is after this, in the | Carl Rosa Company wanted ‘ Pepita’), but from the land of 
second Act, that the real struggle between love and religion | Dvorak and the Czechs. The following letter, which I have 
commences, leading to a fine s ¢e-ad-dewx in which Pepita, | translated from the French, tells enough of the story : 
now that her hero has been put to the test, throws off all | 
reserve and resolves to secure him for a husband. He} 
resists, of course, but in the end she wins ‘ with something 
to spare,’ and the comedy terminates—strangely enough for | 





Hotel de Saxe, Prague, 
June 11, 1897. 
My Dear K1k1N,—We are ready. It is like a 


an opera—to the jingling of wedding bells. | dream! I know nothing to compare with the ‘labour 

Into the score of ‘ Pepita Jiménez’ Albeniz infused the heart! of love’ lavished by Director Angelo Neumann, 
and soul of a sensitive musician, the technical skill of a con- | Kapellmeister Schalk, and the artists Elsner, Davison, 
summate artist, the loving care of a master who understands; Hunold, Sigdlitz, and Fraulein Wiet and K aminsky, 


the voice as well as the orchestra. Unlike his contemporary, on the study of my poor ‘ Pepita.”. I am sure we shall 
Breton, whose opera ‘ La Dolores’ I also heard during my have a brilliant fremire; it is fixed for Saturday, 
stay at Barcelona, he distained the crude employment of} the 19th, and at this moment everything is ready. 

national Spanish melodies (used maybe as a sop to please the I will let you know the result and send you the 
Spanish ear), even with variations of detail or treatment here critiques, good as well as bad. But never mind about 
and there. Albeniz contended himself with suggesting the them. Their judgment of the work will not, I am sure, 
idea or the rhythm of the national tune, without pushing the| affect yours. Meanwhile I can assure you that every- 
thing itself into the foreground ; above all, he never brought thing will be ‘all right.’—\Your true and affectionate 

it into play, either as motive or accompaniment, unless friend, » Benen 
absolutely appropriate, and his sense of dramatic fitness was . 

so sure that in this regard he made no mistakes. To pis prediction was fulfilled. Sung in German at the 
expressive force he added the gift of a rare instinct for effects Peutsches Theater, ‘ Pepita Jiménez’ was received with 
of climax and colour; the turn of his melodic phrase Was enthusiasm, Albeniz being called forward ten times. The 
always refined and symmetrical; in a word, his music opera was described as one of ‘extraordinary musical 
captivated by virtue of its inherent charm and unstudied beauty,’ and the critics were unanimous in their admiration 
grace as well as its revelation of the requisite resources of | of jt In the autumn of the same year it was done with 
modern art. Like Verdi .% his ‘ Falstaff,’ Albeniz was quite | similar success at Karlsruhe and Leipsic. Since then I 
up-to-date in his ‘ Pepita’; music a trifle less scholarly and pave Jost trace of it; but I hope to hear ‘ Pepita’ again— 
elaborate, perhaps, but in my opinion not a whit less ‘ music some day. 

for all time,’ which, as I am aware, is saying much. Parnes 

Moreover, the use of leading motives is more ingenious, 


more skilful than the rather obvious method affected by pail Sloe pee 
Puccini, and consequently more interesting | \ SINGER'S BEGINNING. 
Writing at the time, I pointed out how in this delightful | THE FOLLY OF APPEARING IN PUBLIC TOO EARLY. 


work the orchestration helps the story from the outset by | 
depicting the characters and suoporting the voices with a ; 
melodious undercurrent rich in Spanish feeling and colour | singers make one great mistake which often proves fatal. 
The musical dialogue flows serenely, easily, pointedly, with | It is, that they appear on the public platform too early in 
the right dramatic accent ; and there are no set solos, no | their career—indced before the study of one of the most 
choral interruptions—no chorus at all, indeed, except one subtle of all arts is anything like complete. 
sung in the second Act while the curtain descends for aj In most of our leading musical institutions a rule exists 
moment. Two motives are allotted to Pepita, one of| that no student shall appear publicly without the sanction of 
exquisite grace, the other of passionate intensity ; with Don | the Board ; but this rule is not rigidly enforced, and it is 
Luis is associated a theme of notable beauty, with Don Pedro | quite easy to disobey it—as I did myself—without being 
one of rare breadth and warmth of feeling, with Antofiona one found out. It is true that to sing publicly is a part of the 
of a busy, fugal type, andsoon. Pepita has a fine solo passage singer's education. This is necessary in order that a singer 
when she tells the Vicar of her love for the young student, | may become accustomed to face an audience, and especially 
and the latter sings a poetic and fervid romanza just before | necessary for those who, like most of us at the beginning, 
his first ‘ interview’ with her. But the strongest and most | are a little nervous. To assist the student in this respect 
original music of all is in their second duet—a long crescendo | most of the institutions arrange students’ concerts, where 
of passionate emotion worked up with such inspired energy experience and ease may be gained. 
that it sustains its interest to the last chord. In his treatment The object of these observations is to point out the disad- 
of the lighter episodes Albeniz was equally in his element, | vantages singers suffer through their being too eager to get 
but with never a suspicion of dragging in effects. The] engagements. One is that at the early stages they often fail 
rounded form and perfect continuity of the work are among | to give satistaction. Many reasons may be plausibly assigned 
is greatest charms. To hear ‘ Pepita Jiménez’ once is to for this failure: a cold, nervousness, a bad choice of 
desire to hear it again and again. songs, &c., but the real cause is lack of experience. The 
Unluckily I have never enjoyed that pleasare since| people who pay the piper do not make allowance for 
Barcelona, though I thought and said then that it would| such causes when they sre arranging their next annual 
“both succeed and live, for it has the qualities that appeal to a | concert, and so the failures are not engaged a second time. 


I am sure it is true that nine out of every ten would-be 
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Then again the people who were good enough to give 
a young singer a lift, and from whom he or she was glad | 
to accept a small fee, later on expect the singer to sing | 
again for a nominal amount. And there is the man who would | 
not give you an engagement when you thought you were 
ready, and who, now that you have made a little local | 
reputation, is prepared to do so if you will practically | 
give your services. 

Then some critics like to have an unkind dig at a new- 
comer, with the result that you are discouraged ; and so 
many people take notice of a press report—which after all 
is only the opinion of one man, who for the same paper 
may report upon the doings of the local fire brigade, and 
who need not be a music critic at all! And there 
is the critic who butters with undeserved praise. Of the 
two evils I do not know which is the worse. 

Premature public appearances are against the young singer 
m other ways. The time spent singing at concerts might be 
better occupied in learning something. In many cases young 
people, through nervousness, dare not use their voices two 
or three days before a concert—a further waste of time. I 
do not suggest that all vocal study calls for use of voice, 
but the young mind is not free even to read when it is 
occupied with the fearsome thoughts of a concert ahead. 

Students at every stage should strive to hear the best 
singers: see and hear what ‘hey do; get to know what | 
they are to sing ; take the music to the concert and note | 
how it is done. 

Of course the one all-important point is to study with the 
right teacher, one who understands the true production of the 
human voice. How many are there of our self-named 
‘teachers of voice-production’ who are not acquainted with 
even the elementary functions of the most beautiful of our | 
natural organs? Having found the proper teacher—alas ! 
he is rare-—you may depend that he will put you in 
the way of good music. ‘ But good music doesn’t go, and 
to keep pace with the other singers I must get my encores,’ 
says the young singer. I am not so sure that you must, but 
good songs do ‘go.’ What could a student of any voice, 
high or low, have better than a volume of ‘ The Songs of 
the Hebrides,’ that beautiful collection of Marjory Kennedy- 
Fraser, or ‘Songs of Womanhood,’ by Rutland Boughton, 
the songs of Roger ()uilter’s ‘The wind among the 
seeds,” by Thomas F. Dunhill—the list may be almost | 
indefinitely extended. (Note that all those named are | 
British composers.) In this way young singers will help 
to popularise the all too neglected songs of their own 
people. 

No, my young friends, do not go to market without your 
goods. Study the solo parts of the standard oratorios and 
other works which in themselves provide you with beautiful 
songs for Sunday concerts. Do not waste your time with 
eur poor English ballads: ‘ The Girl with a Thousand 
Eyes’ will teach you nothing 

Get attached to a small select male or female choir which 
has for its conductor a leader who can infuse into choristers 
the real musical expression of the beautiful art part-songs by 
Elgar, Bantock, Boughton, and other modern  Britisn 
composers. This experience will help you to face an 
audience, without the risk of dissatisfying them to your own 
personal disadvantage. Wait, and when the time doves 
come for you to ‘make your bow’ do not be dismayed if 
those who are more experienced than yourself do better. 

Remember you will not become popular in a night ; but if 
you will follow the advice of this little article I feel sure the 
sooner and more complete will be your success. 


‘MIDIR.” | 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The following programme was performed at the orchestral 
concert on February 15: Rhapsody for orchestra, ‘ A| 
Shropshire Lad,’ by George Butterworth (student of the | 
College, 1910-11, killed in action, 1916); Fantasie | 
Polonaise for Pianoforte and Ov:chestra, Op. 19, by} 
Paderewski (L. Doris S. Fell, Kiallmark scholar); and the | 
Symphony in F major, No. 3 Op. go, by Brahms. 
Miss Lilian McCarthy (Liverpool scholar) and Miss Evelyn 
Sayer sang. Sir Charles V. Stanford conducted. 


| delightful 


| Wenlock Edge,’ 


; composers of to-day. 


|of the Lord Roberts Memorial Fund. 


London Concerts. 


LONDON STRING QUARTET. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


On January 23, in spite of the immensity of the Queen's 
Hall, the Quartet gave a very good performance of Debussy’s 
Quartet. There was a certain tendency to play the Andank 
too slowly ; but on the whole the interpretation was entirely 
satisfactory, as was also the case with Holbrooke’s interesti 
‘Impressions for String quartet’ and Percy Grainger’ 
‘Molly on the Shore.” Mr. Murray Davey 
sang, with great taste, three songs by ‘ Poldowski,’ 
whose works one hears too rarely (women composers 
with her subtle and very personal gifts are not 


|common even in other countries), and one of his own 


compositions to Baudelaire’s words, with pianoforte and 
string quartet accompaniment; an interesting and sincere 
piece of writing. It is unusual to find in an opera singer 
such reserve and so little desire for the cheaper ways of 
carrying favour with the public. Mr. Murray Davey is not 
only a singer and a composer, he is an artist. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch played with perfect technique, but coldly, works 
by Schumann and Mendelssohn, and the pianoforte part in 
Brahms’s Quintet in F minor. 

On January 30 the Quartet was Beethoven’s in C minor 


|(Op. 18, No. 6), and Brahms’s Sonata in E minor for 


violoncel'o and pianoforte was played by Mr. Warwick- 
Evans and Miss Fanny Davies. The latter work does not 
attract us, bat others in the audience were of a different 
opinion. Dvordik’s Pianoforte (Quintet in A was a finer 
experience. It is spontaneous and melodicus. But the 
greatest success of the concert was the exquisitely beautiful 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s cycle of songs ‘On 
by Mr. Gervase Elwes and the strings plas 
pianoforte. Hlow much of the fascination was due to the 
singing, how much to the music, how much to the searching 
poetry, and how much to the delicacy and charm of the 
playing, it would be difficult to say, but the total result 
was a memorable experience. A less perfect performance 
might have induced a more critical attitude to the music. 


FOLIAN HALL. 

After their venture at Queen’s Hall, which terminated 
with the above concert, this Quartet, on February 15, 
resumed their old quarters at ‘Zolian Hall. The British 
number (a regular feature of these concerts) was a Quintet in 
D for strings by Dr. Cyril Rootham. In this work the 


| composer is frankly tuneful, and the music flows naturally and 


sincerely. We believe it was composed about nine years ago, 
and perhaps this may account in some measure for the 
avoidance of modernity as that word is understood by many 
We hope it will be considered worth 
while to repeat the work before a larger audience. The 
other numbers of the programme were songs sung by Mr. 
Murray Davey with much expression, and Schubert s 
splendid ()uintet for strings, in C (Op. 163). The other 


| dates of the series announce at the time we are writing are 


February 22, March 1, and March 8. 


(QUEENS ITALI. 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS BAND 


On January 29 this superb band gave a performance in aid 
It was, of course, 
conducted by Captain Albert Williams, Mus. Doc , whose 
skill not only as a conductor but as adapter and composer 
has brought this organization to its present perfection. Its 
owing to the exertions of such bandmasters as Dr. Williams 
that military bands have gained the estimation of composers 
as affording a direct means of expressing their conceptions. 
It may be hoped that the demonstration of the potentialities 
of military band scoring afforded on this notable occasion 
will give a further impetus to the composition of music con- 
ceived in terms of the well-equipped military band. And 
what a glorious palette of colour is thus placed at the 
disposal of the composer of imaginative genius! The 
concert opened with a new composition (first performance), 
a Marche Elégiaque, entitled ‘ Gheluvelt,’ which was 
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described as ‘a tribute to the memory of a great Guardsman.’ 
It is a fine, dignified piece of music, orchestrated with the 
intimate knowledge of efiect that perhaps can be gained only by 
a military band conductor. It may be hoped that the piece 
will be heard frequently. But the fine execution of the band 
was even more evident in Dvorik’s Suite, Op. 39, the 
four movements of which are so full of ideas and rhythmic 
charm. The ‘ Morceau Symphonique’ from César Franck’s 
‘Redemption’ was a very impressive item. But it was not 
only in the set pieces that the band showed its quality and 
control, for it accompanied Miss Phyllis Lett (who was in 
excellent voice) in a fine performance of ‘Che faro’; 
Musician Albert Sammons (Grenadier (Guards) in a 
brilliant interpretation of the ‘Introduction et Rondo 
Capriccioso for Violin and Orchestra’ (Op. 28), by Saint- 
Saéns ; Private Felix Salmond in two violoncello pieces by 
Glazounov; and Miss Lilian Stiles Allen in the aria ‘ Softly 
Sighs.’ Other items were songs sung by Mr. Topliss Green, 
and the Chopin Ballade in A flat, played in grand style by 
Musician William Murdoch (also Grenadier Guards). 

MACKENZII 


CONCERT TO MAJOR 


M.V.O. 


PRESENTATION ROGAN, 


The presentation made to this well-known bandmaster 
was to mark the conclusion of his fifty years’ military service. 
He became bandmaster of the Koyal West Surrey Regiment 
in 1882, and was appointed director of the Coldstream 
Guards band in 1896. An influential committee promoted 
the idea of celebrating Major Rogan’s jubilee of service, and 
the function took place on January 31. The full band of 
the Coldstreams played a Fantasia on Indian melodies. 
composed by the conductor. A Suite from ‘ The Tempter’ 
(Edward German), Three Old English Dances (Irederic 
Cowen), and ‘ Britannia’ (A. C. Mackenzie), were severally 
conducted by the composers, and Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’ (with 
Madame Vandervelde as reciter), Sullivan’s ‘ Macbeth’ 
Overture, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, and other 
items served to show off the fine powers of the band 
Miss Muriel Foster sang two of Elgar’s ‘Sea-Pictures.’ 
The presentation, which was made by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie on behalf of the subscribers, took the form of a 
grandfather’s clock and an address, along with an envelope 
containing something which Sir Alexander said ‘had the 
knack of flying faster than time.” Major Rogan still retains 
his position as senior bandmaster of the Guards. 


MR. ADRIAN C, BOULT'S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The announcement that four Symphony Concerts would 
be given under this conductor excited considerable interest in 
Metropolitan musical circles. In the prevailing conditions 
the scheme seemed somewhat speculative. Nevertheless it 
was welcome, because the programmes advertised had a 
liberal regard for the claims of present-day British 
composers. Mr. Bovlt is, we understand, a Liverpool 
musician who at Oxford has been in contact with the 
musical spirits of that centre, and it is stated that he has 
studied under Arthur Nikisch. 

At the first concert of the series, which was given on 
February 4, with about fity members of the London 





Symphony Orchestra, the following programme was 
perf med : 
Brandenburg C erto No. 3, in G, for String Orchestra Ra 
Chaconne for Viola alone ‘ . . &. Sa 
LtONnt Ter . 
Symphony No. in C minor Bevth 
Country Song for Small Orchestra . G. von Holst 
Rhapsody R. 7. Woedma 
Fi pertorma I ! 
R, tre n "e 

! for Viola and { , tig i 

\ Orchestr | Io» 

I er. Tr 


Overture to * Der Freischut 


Interest centred upon the pieces by native composers and 
the very remarkable skill of Mr. Tertis. The performance 
of the Chaconne was one of those executive feats that 
stagger. Von Holst and R. T. Woodman base their pieces 
on folk-song. The programme notes, which in a novel and 
interesting form deal with the whole programme in a chatty 





and fluent manner, show a strong bias in favour of the 
folk-song basis for a national style exemplified by the 
Country Song and the Rhapsody. Now it may be admitted 
that both these pieces make very good hearing, but with all 
their merits one could not help feeling that the tunes were 
now and then forced into use because they had to be. The 
Rhapsody is rather overwrought, and surely would gain by 
compression. Both works deserve more attention than we 
are able to give them just now. One of the most significant 
points of the concert was the warmth of the reception accorded 
to Dale’s Romance, which is so full of charm and which was 
so delightfully played by Mr. Tertis. The programme critic 
rather gingerly says : *‘ Benjamin Dale’s Romance for violin 
is able to preserve an almost Mendelssohnian elegance of 
form, éecause it ignores folk-song’ (our italics). A curious 
confession, unless the allusion to Mendelssohn is meant to be 
depreciatory. Mr. Boult showed experience as a conductor, 
although he did not appear quite at ease. 

We wonder whether there has ever before been a 
performance of the Symphony with such slow tempi. It was 
certainly on the whole very expressively played. We do not 
assess Mr. Boult on his record at this one concert. He 
deserves a fair chance, as he certainly deserves thanks for his 
zeal on behalf of British composers. 

We are unable to notice in this issue the concert given on 
February 20. The other concerts will be given on March 


4 and 18. 
ROYAI. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The eight-hundredth concert of this Society was given on 
January 28. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted. The 
programme was as follows : 

Comedy Overture r , Balfour Gardiner 

Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. Rachmaninoff 

Benno Morseiwtt 

Symphonic Poem Villor liam Wallace 

Variations Elgar 

Pianoforte Solos 

Prelude, B mi Rachmaninoff 

Pocecat Debussy 
Benno Motserwitscn, 

Scherzo .. ‘J. Apprenti Sorcic Dukas 


It was pleasant to hear the Comedy Overture again, and 
the revival of William Wallace’s fine Symphonic-poem was a 
welcome recognition of a notable British composer. When 
Mr. Wallace returns from the wars, safe and sound, as 
we all trust he will, we hope he will be inspired to give us 
more of this thoughtful kind of music. The playing of 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was as usual wonderful, and Mr. Landon 
Ronald conducted with conspicuous ability. 


NEW QUEI N’S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


On January 26 the ‘ Mastersinger’s’ Overture, Haydn’s 
Symphony Ne. 104, in D, Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor (very splendidly played by Adela Verne), and the 
Tone-poem *En Saga,’ by Sibelius, which is not an 
impressive specimen of this romantic composer’s work, 
were given. A ‘first performance’ in this country was 
that of an orchestral Fantasia, ‘Nuit de Carnaval,’ by 
Nicolas Kazanli, a young Russian composer. It is a 
fantastic and rather thin piece, but it is so decked out 
with orchestral finery that it amuses and interests if it does 
not yield any other satisfaction. Most notable features 
of the concert were the singing of Mr. Gervase Elwes in 
Bach’s Kecit. and Aria, ‘ From my eyes salt tears are 
streaming’ (Cantata No. 21), and Handel’s ‘ Where’er you 
walk.’ We have often heard Mr. Elwes sing this charming 
Handelian air, but never before so finely as he did on this 
occasion. 

On February 9 Mr. Sammons played the ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole’ (Lalo) with rare beauty of tone and ease of 
execution, the C minor Symphony was performed practically 
as a non-stop piece (it occupied twenty-nine minutes 
and fifteen seconds), and the ever-welcome ‘ Variations 
Symphoniques’ of Franck were played by Myra Hess with 
great jadgment as to the subordination of the pianoforte to 
the general scheme. An ‘ Etude Symphonique,’ ‘ La Palaise 
Hanté,’ Op. 49, by Florent Schmitt, was given for the first 
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time in this country. Its poetical basis is Poe’s ‘ Haunted 
Palace.’ A work of such importance cannot be compre- 
hended in one hearing. It is certain that there are many 
fine moments in the music. The orchestral effects are 
often dazzling, and the harmonic combinations sometimes 
induce startled attention. But we have in these times to get 
used to the unusual. The ‘Capriccio Italien’ (Tchaikovsky) 
concluded the concert. Sir Henry Wood conducted. 


~ 


The Chappell Ballad concert on February 2 was as 
attractive as usual. Madame d’Alvarez, Miss Nevada, Miss 
Carmen Hill, Mr. Ben Davies, and others well-known 
at these events gave of their best. One of the most 
successful re-appearances was that of Miss Clara Butterworth, 
who created a storm of enthusiasm. The orchestra under 
Mr. Alick Maclean was as efficient as ever. The concert 
on February 16 was equally successful, and drew a large 
audience 


EOLIAN HALL. 


Madame d’Alvarez, the Peruvian singer, gave a recital on 
January 22. The highly-gifted lady has now made a great 
reputation, and it may be said at once that at this recital she 
generally fulfilled the highest expectations of her numerous 
admirers. Her platform manner is not what British 
audiences are accustomed to, but this is a small point easily 
forgiven an obviously warm-hearted artist. A grave question 
is whether in her choice of songs she is sufficiently jealous of 
her standing amongst the best musicians and critics. 
feeling that this choice is not always discreet is voiced in the 
following criticism of the recital sent us by a distinguished 
foreign critic who was present. He says: 

* The precision, the understanding. the judgment, Madame 
d’Alvarez brings to bear on her performance, the extremely 
interesting manner in which she sings Handel, Debussy, and 
others, show what a great service she can render music. It 
would be difficult for anyone else to sing the ‘* Proses 
Lyriques” better than she did on this occasion, but it is to 
be regretted that an artist endowed with so admirable a voice 
and who enjoys so great a reputation, an artist whose 
influence could be of infinite value in the spreading of 
the best music and in leading the taste of the public 
into the right channels, should pander to its lower tastes 
with indifferent songs like ‘‘ Homing” and ‘“ Bonjour 
Suzon.” Madame d’Alvarez could lead the public whither 
she chooses ; she has all the necessary charm, all the art and 
the gifts for it. What perfection could be attained in the 
most beautiful works with such an exquisite vocalist !’ 

Miss Marie Matheson, departing from much beaten tracks, 
gave on January 26 a recital of Hebridean and Gaelic songs. 
She is to the manner born an interpreter of the peculiar 
moods of these wonderful melodies. We wonder whether 
there is to be found an audience that would not be interested 
in songs of this type sung by Miss Matheson. 

Mr. Vladimir Rosing may be said to have surpassed his 
reputation by his unique vocal recital on February His 
programme contained specimens of a great variety of 
* schools,’ even English folk-songs entering into the scheme. 
Perhaps his most remarkable performance was that of 
Handel’s ‘Total Eclipse,’ which was interpreted with 
intense feeling. 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn played a fine selection at her 
recital on February 6. It included the Chopin B minor 
Sonata, Handel Variations (Brahms), and McEwen’s ‘ Cite 
d’Argent’ Vignettes. 

Miss Carrie Tubb gave a recital on February 12. Her 
agreeable voice was heard in Gregoire Krein’s ‘ Sainte 
Cécile’ and ‘ Chant d’Automne,’ and songs by Ivor Atkins, 
Granville Bantock, George Butterworth, Stanley Hawley, 
Henry G. Ley, and (in English) some by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. Sir Henry Wood accompanied 
with great skill. 

Madame Alys Bateman has greatly distinguished herself by 
her unremitting zeal in raising War funds. We are informed 
that she has by her exertions, aided by kind colleagues, handed 
no less than £4,300 to various charities. On February 13 
she gave an excellently-devised concert on her own account, 
and very attractive it was found. Madame Bateman herself 
sang Massenet’s ‘ L’Extase de la Vierge’ and Franck’s 
‘Panis Angelicus,’ and in both works showed her artistry. 


> 


The | 








The Belgian Quartet played some movements of the Debug 
Quartet, and Mr. Murray Davey sang his ‘ Harmonies qj 
Soir ’ to their accompaniment. 

Miss Jessie Snow (a pupil of Mr. W. H. Reed, the leady 
of the L.S.O.) gave her first violin recital on February 1; 
Her executive powers were well exhibited in a variety ¢ 
pieces. At first she played rather coldly, but later, in, 
* first time’ performance of Mr. Reed's new Concerto, sy 
showed decided warmth of temperament. The new work js 
an excellent specimen of Mr. Reed’s ability as a composer 
The key is A minor, and it is a complete ‘ three-movement' 
continuous piece, taking about fifteen minutes to perfom, 
Of course the violin part is admirably written, and the music 
is always of the pleasant and not of the knotty-problem kind, 
The fact that it is scored for small orchestra (strings, usual 
wood-wind, two horns and timpani) should make it vey 
useful for players who cannot see their way to present 
long works with a full and expensive orchestra. On this 
occasion a select number of the L.S.O. played. Mr. Reed 
conducted. 

Miss Tessie Thomas, at her recital on February 16, 
maintained even if she did not improve the great reputation 
she so suddenly gained by her introductory performance las 
autumn. She is undoubtedly a remarkable ) oung player. On 
is struck by the ease with which she accomplishes th 
greatest technical difficulties, and the beauty of her tone ani 
intimacy of her interpretations. The Grieg Sonata wa 
perhaps not so fluently performed as were other selections 
In Vieuxtemps’s D minor Concerto (No, 4) she exhibited 
virtuosity, and the Siciliano and Presto from Bach’ 
unaccompanied Violin Sonata in G minor proved her ability 
in other directions. In three charming ‘ Lyrical Pieces’ by 
W. H. Reed she played with much grace, and Elgars 
‘La Capricieuse' enabled her to show that amongst he 
other accomplishments she has a beautiful ‘ up-bow’ ra 
staccato and a very delicate rhythmic accent. Mr. Hamilton 
Harty accompanied. 


STEINWAY HAL. 

At the ‘ All-British Concert’ on January 24 a feature was 
the first performance of the new Pianoforte Suite,‘ Vignettes 
sur la Cote d’Argent,’ by J.B. McEwen. In passing we may 
say that no doubt the title des look nice in French, but we 
do not observe that French composers ever give their pieces 
English titles. Perhaps the title of Mr. McEwen’s piect 
would appear equally attractive if it were in Gaelic, a 
language with which the composer is probably familiar 
However, a rose by any other name, &c., and we are glad 
to say that the new Suite, which is in five short movements, 
is very dainty and attractive. It is surely an addition to the 
repertory of British pianoforte music which should be noted 
by our examination bodies. Did this possibility induce the 
adoption of a foreign title? The Suite was deftly played by 
Miss Frances Coopman. Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘ Peter Pan 
Suite (which shows what this composer can do in a light, 
fanciful way), Percy Fletcher's (Juartet in E minor, and 
song by Leo France were other numbers of the programme. 

We do not often notice pupils’ concerts, but we are glad 
to record that on February 5, when Mr. Isador Epsteia 
exhibited the results of his pianoforte teaching. Pieces by 
Frank Bridge, Cyril Scott, York Bowen, and other present 
day British composers were performed. 


Royat CHORAL Society. 

We do not know how many times this Society has 
performed ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ but however often t 
has been given it is evident that the work is not stale to the 
public. Its profound and subtle beauties and soul-searching 
expressiveness are now familiar to oratorio audiences, 
this familiarity is now a source of its attractiveness. 
performance given on February 2 at the Royal Albert Hal 
was in every way successful as usual. Miss Phyllis Lett 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow were the 
principals. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. In our las 
month’s issue we recorded two performances given by thé 
premier Society. It is highly gratifying that notwithstanding 
difficulties the Society has been able to carry on so well. 
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OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Opera and Shakespearean drama continue to fill the bill 
at the ‘ Old Vic,’ Waterloo Road. Here we have one of 
the tests of the popularity of opera in English amongst the 
proletariat who cannot afford to pay more than 3¢., 6d., or 
gd. ‘Maritana’ and ‘ Mignon’ were amongst the operas 
recently performed. ‘Elijah* as a stage production, under 
Mr. Ben Greet, was announced for February 9-16. The 
whole scheme deserves the thoughtful attention of all 
interested in the people’s amusements. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


Miss Dorothea Vincent is a pianist 0. considerable 

jistinction. Her technique and insight enable her to 
interpret the finest works. At her recital on January 29 
she played the Bach-D’Albert Toccata in F, Chopin’s 
B minor Scherzo, and Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval.’ <A novelty— 
doubly welcome because it was worthy British music—was 
Tohn Ireland’s Suite, entitled * Decorations.’ 
“ Benno Moiseiwitsch continues to astonish his numerous 
admirers by his virtuosity. His memory is a marvel, but 
wonderful as this is, his interpretations are the measure of 
his artistry. On February 2, in devoting his powers to Liszt, 
he played the B minor Sonata with ease and exceptional 
brilliancy. Other items were the transcription of Bach’s 
G minor Organ Fantasia and Fugue, ‘ Feux Follets,’ and 
‘Gnomenreigen.’ 

Mr. Herbert Fryer, who has been absent from London 
for some years, showed at his pianoforte recital on 
February 12 that his ability and popularity are unabated. 
He played, infer a/ia, Franck's Prelude, Choral, and Fugue, 
and Frank Bridge’s ‘ Lament’ as arranged for the pianoforte. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE CHOIR. 


Rarely if ever in its honourable annals has this courageous 
and well-managed organization excelled its achievement of 
February 2, when at the Northern Polytechnic it gave the 
complete trilogy, ‘The Spirit of England,’ Bach’s Motet 
‘Jesu, priceless Treasure’ (in five parts unaccompanied), and 
Stanford’s ‘ Last Post.’ Of course the choir had not its usual 
balance, but one’s attention was drawn from this by the 
quality of tone and the attack and expressiveness of the 
performance. Mr. Allen Gill had been able to permeate his 
forces with the inner meaning, the spirituality of the music 
and the words. Elgar’s work especially received a very 
moving interpretation. Other items performed were 
Stanford’s ‘Verdun’ and Elgar’s ‘Sursum Corda.’ The 
soloists were Miss Florence Mellors and Mr. Gervase Elwes. 
It is good to be able to record this vitality of one of the 
most valued choral assets of the Metropolis. 


Miss Gwynne Kimpton, to whose laudable activities we 
have so frequently alluded, gave an especially good concert 
on behalf of War Funds at Caxton Hall on January 26. 
Members of her Amateur War Orchestra played Elgar's 
‘Dream Children’ and R. H. Walthew's prelude ‘St. 
Cecilia,’ and Mr. Albert Sammons assisted. 


Yet another young violinist, and a promising one! Miss 
Phyllis Allan fully justified her public appearance on 
January 26. She has been well taught, and possesses natural 
capacity. Handel and César Franck numbers were good 
tests. Mr. Frank Tapp accompanied, and his piece, 
‘Elegiac Fantasy,’ was effective. 


The Grafton Galleries Concerts held on January 29 and 


February 12 have brought forward excellent programmes. 


On the first date Miss Fanny Davies and the London 
String Quartet appeared. The British piece was McEwen’s 
‘Biscay’ Quartet. On February 12 Marjorie Hayward, 
Madame Suggia, and William Murdoch played Beethoven, 
Bach, and Brahms. 

_ The Leighton House Society announces four concerts to 
he given on March 2, 7, 14, and 28, all at 3.30 p.m. 
Excellent artists are engaged. The hon. secretary is Miss 


HOSPITAL MEMORIAL TO DR. ELIZABETH 
GARRETT ANDERSON. 


Musicians’ BED. 


This Memorial is promoted for the endowment of beds in 
the New Hospital for Women, founded by Dr. Garrett 
Anderson in 1866. The committee gratefully acknowledge 
the following donations amongst others received towards the 
‘Musicians’ Bed’ : 


Ir. Ethel Smyth ° Zrqt 5 
Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay 50 

Mrs. Frank Dawes +. ide 5s 0 
Royal Academy of Music 9 16 
Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School 13 15 
Miss Muriel Foster ; ; 1 9 
Mark Hambourg ots i ; o 
Guildhall School of Music oe 6 
Sir Felix Schuster os ro. 
Sir Edward Eigar, O M. a 1. 
Sir Henry Wood . ee . oe I 1 


Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received, 
and should be sent to Lady Hall, hon. treasurer of the Fund 
(to whom cheques should be made payable), New Hospital 
for Women, 144, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


Y.M.C.A. APPEAL TO MUSICIANS. 
February 15 (in addition to 


THE 


The following are results to 
those announced in January) : 


Sums or ONE GUINEA AND OVER. 
£s a. 
Miss Phyllis Clarke ; . - 4 
Mr. T. S. Potts ee ‘ 
Mr. Thomas Scholes es ? 
Resutts or ENTERTAINMENTS, Ec. 

Mr. Owen Hickman’s Organ Recital, High Wycombe 1 16 
Mr. Charles Morris's Lectures on 4 16 6 
Mr. R. H. Adamson's Concert at Leyburn (see letter 

below) ee ‘ 28 o 
Mr. Alfred Higson’s Concert at Sale, Cheshire -- g2 61 
[he Metropolitan Academy of Music sends further 

instalment of its promised £50, viz. : 

Southend Students’ Concert ‘ 4 

The Chaplin Trio Invitation Concert. The audience 

contributed .. ee os -_ ~~ os oe. 13 8 
Mr. E. S. Mitchell's Recital, Holloway Polytechnic .. 14 © « 


The in Secondary Schools has 


Union of Directors of Music 

subscribed £5 from its funds 

The London Musicians’ Club has 
its funds. 

Miss E. Wilson has given a violin. 

(Gifts of instruments of all kinds are urgently needed; also 
orchestral music suitable for small orchestras (scores and parts), and 
any amount of choral music for men’s voices. Standard music for 
pianoforte, and chamber music, will also be very welcome). 
Many concerts and entertainments are being organized. 


The results will be announced in later issues. 

Mr. R. H. Adamson, of Leyburn (Yorkshire), says : 

I took advantage of the invitation in your January 
number to run a concert on behalf of the Y.M.C.A. Appeal, 
and gave the concert on January 30 After payirg all 
expenses (and you will be glad to know that I paid all the 
artists, and did not attempt to rob one musician to benefit 
another), I was able to send a cheque for £28, which I trust 
you will consider ‘ good,’ as the population of Leyburn is 
only about eight hundred. 

(Certainly, remarkably good! The programme was a 
popular one, without deviating towards the commonplace. 
A capital example of how these concerts should be organized 
We are very glad to hear that the artists were paid.— 
Ep., 44.7.] 


given a donation of £10 from 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
SIGHT-SINGING TO BE TAUGIT. 

At the distribution of diplomas on January 23, Dr. C. W 
Pearce, the Director of Studies, delivered an address on 
‘ The attitude of Modernism towards present-day Educational! 
Methods.’ He remarked that it was the present fashion to 
set so exceedingly high a value upon certain methods of 
imparting instruction that there was a real danger lest some 
students might be led to think more of a method than of the 
subject it was desired to teach. There were certain vehicles 
of academic progression capable of carrying a number of 
passengers at once. One of such vehicles was sight-reading 
For some unexplained reasons instrumentalists were far 





Ella Montgomerie, 12, Holland Park Road, W.14 


better sight-readers than were vocalists. He announced 
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that the College would for the ‘ first time’ attempt to teach 
singing at sight systematically according to the most approved 
modern methods. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, who distributed the diplomas, said 
he was glad to hear the announcement that steps were to be 
taken to make the students good readers of music at sight. 
It was a most pressing need. 

Many musical educationists will wonder how it is that 
Trinity College of Music, which was founded in 1872 and 
has world-wide operations, has only in 1918 become alive to 
the importance of this foundation study. 


Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


PADUA. 
THE BOMBARDED OPERA HOUSE. 


One of the edifices which suffered severely in the recent 
bombardment of Padua was the Teatro Verdi, the principal 
theatre of the city, though not the oldest, being built only in 
the latter half of the 18th century. This Teatro Nuovo 
della Nobilta was inaugurated on June II, 1751. with an 
opera by Baldassare Galuppi to a libretto by Metastasio, 
entitled, ‘ Artaserse,’ to which was added ballet numbers by 
a Neapolitan composer, Minello da Dati, and it was a great 
event for Padua and the surrounding smaller towns. In 
1894 it was re-christened Teatro Verdi, and greatly 
improved. The interior decorations all had _ reference 
to Verdi's operas. In the 1817 season Meyerbeer’s first 
opera, ‘Romilda e Costanza,’ obtained a triumph. An 
almost entire rebuilding, interiorly and exteriorly, was 
carried out in 1845-46 The new facade was much criticised, 
but the interior was greatly and justly admired. The 
ceiling, with its mythological figures and the Twelve Hours, 
was executed by one of the most celebrated men of the time, 
and the building was reopened for the * Season of the Fair,’ 
1847, with Pacini’s opera, ‘ Lorenzino dei Medici,’ and a 
ballet, ‘Caterina Howard.’ The only thing that escaped 
damage during the recent raid was the very fine drop scene, 
which was untouched, and the large group of figures painted 
thereon include many faithful likenesses of some historical 
personages. The last performance in the theatre took place 
tn October, 1917, the opera being ‘ Loreley,’ of Catalani. 

CLAUDE TREVOR. 
PARIS. 
(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.) 

SOCIETIE NATIONALE DE MUSIQUE. 


The last two concerts of this Society, now in its fortieth 
year, afford fresh evidence of its vitality. It was fortunate 
enough to have two important first performances amongst 
the items presented : Gabriel Fauré’s two new Sonatas, one 
for the Violin, Op. 108, and the Violoncello Sonata, Op. 109. 
These new proofs of Gabriel Fauré’s ever-youthful genius 
have been eagerly expected for months, and we were not 
disappointed. It is always hard to judge Fauré’s new 
works on hearing them for the first time. The peculiarly 
delicate nature of his inspiration, the great reserve with 
which he expresses himself, impart a certain subtlety to his 
work, and it takes time to grasp its full meaning. One can 
at least say that Fauré does not repeat himself; he carries 
lightly his seventy-two years, and will not allow himself to 
grow old even in his music. He keeps abreast of the times, 
and assimilates and makes use of all the new and ever-changing 
forms of musical expression which appeal to him. Apart 
even from the value of his works, Gabriel Fauré is an 
admirable example of a master who does not consider his 
task accomplished, and who watches with a benevolent 
attention what the younger generation is doing. 

The two Sonatas were excellently played ; the pianoforte 
part by Alfred Cort6t, who thus made his return to the 
concert-platform. Absorbed in his military duties and 
engrossed in the official Artistic Propaganda which he 
directs with so much efficiency and such breadth of vision, 
he was forced to our great regret for a time to abandon 
his career as a pianist. On this occasion he showed, as 
always he has done, strength coupled with charm, and of 
these characteristics he made good use in the interpretation 





a, 


of the work of a master dear to his heart. Lucien Cape, 
in spite of all his skill and his faultless technique, lack 
the suppleness for adequate interpretation of Faur; 
buoyant and always varied rhythm. André Hekking, 
the other hand, gave a wonderful performance of th 
Violoncello Sonata, as well in the .ddante, where th 
theme is all imbued with deep emotion, as in the fier 
Finale, so youthful and so vivid, and at times reminding 
one even of the first Sonata or the C minor ()uartet. 

From a rhythmic point of view, Fauré’s art seems in hi 
latest works to have widened its sphere: he makes use ¢ 
more flexible and less traditional rhythms. What a fine 
lesson in artistic liberty and independence is the life-wor 
of Fauré, which even unto sere old age shows no signs ¢ 
diminishing strength ! 

The Société Nationale’s second concert also offered attrac 
tions in the way of novelties, amongst others a pusthumoy 
piece by Ernest Chausson for violoncello, which Messrs. Corte 
and Hekking played with all the artistic power of which eves 
they are capable. Without attaining the great beauty of th 
(Quartet, or the Concerto, or the Poem for violin, this shor 
work is worthy of its composer, whose sudden and prematur 
death in 1899 deprived French music of many possibilities. 

Ernest Chausson’s Concerto, that admirable work, wa 
also performed in an excellent manner at this concert by 
the Quatuor Poulet, a quartet which is beginning to playa 
important part in our musical life. Without bluff, withor 
sensational advertisement, and simply relying on playing good 
music only, Gaston Poulet is gaining the prestige to which hk 
is entitled and which he employs in the service of the bes 
causes. 

At the same concert Madame Montjovet sang with: 
beautiful and full voice songs by Henri Février, ‘Is 
Saisons,’ which show that this composer, formerly so gifted, 
seeks more and more to pander to the less refined tastes of the 
public. We had, however, the pleasure of listening to some 
interesting songs by André Caplet, a young composer wh 
has been at the Front since the beginning of the War. The 
were sung with simplicity and deep feeling by Mlle. Ros 
Féart. ‘La Croix Douloureuse,’ with words by Lacordaire, 
is a composition of great artistic value, which made a deg 
and well-deserved impression on the audience. 


MAURICE RAVEL. 


Maurice Ravel, who some months ago returned to civil lit 
and who has resumed composition after two years spent & 
the Front, near Verdun, has just finished a little Suited 
pieces for the pianoforte, called ‘ Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
in which he honours the memory of the great Frend 
clavecinist whose versatility and charm are far from_ being 
fully appreciated by the public even in France. Let 
hope that this Suite will meet with the same favour & 
Debussy’s ‘ Hommage a Rameau.’ Characteristically, thes 
two innovators pay homage to French masters of the past. 


THE OPERA. 

The rehearsals of Henri Février’s ‘Monna Vanna,’ @ 
which Mlle. Marthe Chenal is to sing the principal part 
are in full swing. M. Gabriel Grovlez is superintending th 
production and will subsequently conduct the performances. 

GABRIEL GROVLEZ. 

This young French composer has just published a ne¥ 
volume of pianoforte pieces. Both the title and th 
publishers are English. ‘A Child’s Garden’ (J. & © 
Chester) forms a pleasing manifestation of the Entent 
Cordiale. It would be desirable that French critics ant 
publishers began at last to show a similar interest in Engl 
music. 

rHE THEATRE DE VIEUX COLOMBIER. 

The interest of the recitals that Madame Jane Bathori-Enge 
is organizing at this theatre shows no sign of diminishing 
Two concerts of English music have been arranged for net 
month, and in the meantime there has been one entirely 
devoted to Spanish music. Ricardo Vifies, as 1s 
showed himself a wonderful interpreter,—exact, full ¢ 
colour and spirit, he performed the works of his compatnid 
Granados, Falla, Tarina, Albeniz, and Chavarri. Madam 
Bathori-Engel sang several of Granados’s Tonadillas, Manud 
de Falla’s Three Songs, and Pedro Morales’s Two Miniataré, 
all of which were warmly received. 
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MILAN. 
REFUGEES AND CONCERTS. 


The refugees have received the warmest support from this 
great heart of Italy, which is Milan: heart of music, heart 
of industry, heart of philanthropy. How the great cords 
of this extraordinary centre vibrate in soulful sympathy 
where the question concerns charity! Apart from the large 
fands which Milan has contributed to the Refugee Fund 
from industrial, commetcial, and private sources, there have 
been very many musical gatherings devoted to this 
beneficent end. 

As chronicled in the A/usical Times, the subtile quasi- 
magnetic attraction of the Teatro alla Scala has been brought 
to bear on this offshoot of charitable endeavour, drawing its 
thousands within its walls, and with music and song has 
probed the innermost depths of the human soil, making it 
p’ssible to realise in all its awful meaning the terrible portent 
of the word * refugee.’ 

We have to record one more magnificent ‘ Pro Refugee’ 
matinée at this grand old theatre. An extraordinary 
programme was extended to the public, with such artists as 
the inimitable Rosina Storchio, Mario Sammarco, and tenors 
Garbin and Macnez. 

The performance opened with a very neat execution of a 
symphony by Poroni. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Maestro Tullio Serafin, was warmly applauded. Following 
this came Act 1 of ‘Don Pasquale.’ Rosina Storchio, one 
of the greatest exponents to-day of ‘ bel canto,’ was superb 
as Norina. It is not possible to over-rate the remarkable 
talent of this famous artist. Her lyric soprano is still of the 
most glorious quality ; opinion is unanimous here that there 
is not to-day one female singer to compete with her as a 
singer and actress. She has that ‘ something’ which others 
do not possess. To watch her at close quarters is to take a 
lesson in singing; the consummate ease with which she 
emits sound is extraordinary. It is only inborn talent which 
permits the achievement of such ‘ bird-like’ perfection, bird- 
like in the sense that her throat works with apparent 
automatism—which it virtually does, but behind it is a 
directive mind of unerring precision which may or may not 
be lacking in the bird. Dottor Malantesta was personified by 
Mario Sammarco. He still is, as he always has been, a 
perfect little dandy. Not one movement is exaggerated or 
out of place ; but his voice, though still retaining much of its 
mellow quality for which it was famous, has arrived at that 
maturity which may be classed as ‘ over-ripe.’ Alas, the law 
of mutability is implacable even with the most beautiful 
things. He was, however, delightful to listen to on account 
of his distinguished style, which alone comes of the ‘old 
school.” The well-known tenor, Macnez, was Ernesto; he 
isa perfect actor with a beautiful tenor voice, although not 
powerful on the extreme top notes. The basso-comico, 
Parenta, did pretty well as Don Pasquale, but did not enter 
into the true humorous spirit of the part. (A famous Don 
Pasquale is Gaetano Rebonato, and it was regretted that he 
was not available at the time.) The following number 
was Act 3 of Verdi's ‘I Lombardi.’ The celebrated violin 
solo of the Prelude was played to perfection by Kanzati, the 
well-known and popular soloist of the Scala orchestra. The 





melody of the duetto and terzetto, which went a long way to 
the making of this opera, has lost nothing of its pristine | 
freshness and charm. To many this music came as a perfect | 
surprise, and especially to the English, French, and 
American representatives, many of whom heard it for the | 
first time. The famous tenor, Garbin, although over fifty 
years of age, gave a brilliant reading of his part, and was 
well-supported by Elena Serafin—wife of the conductor, 
Tullio Serafin—and by the basso, Malocchi. The chorus 
was very excellent. as is invariably the case at the Scala 
even in these difficult times. The artistic part of the 
performance was brought to an end by an expressive song, 
“Fuori i barbari’ (‘Out with the barbarians ’—meaning of 
course the Austrians), by Mario Castelnuovo, for solo and 
chorus. The distinguished baritone, Viglione Borghese, 
sang the solo part, the chorus being taken up by an 
‘tormous crowd on the stage, amongst which were many 
well-known singers. Another war-chorus, by Giordano, 
Was sung by fifty tenors unaccompanied : some were artists 
and others students of singing. The orchestra played to 
Perfection, and it is indeed extraordinary how such first-class 
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instrumentalists are still available at a moment when the 
call to arms is draining artistic circles. 

The intermezzo was filled by speeches made along the 
usual patriotic lines : one by Pio Schinetti, and the other by 
Prof. Luchaire, a young Frenchman possessing remarkable 
facility for extempore rhetoric. 

Frequent calls were made for the national hymns of the 
Allies, and as the American Hymn was being played for 
the first time at the Scala, Captain Mvore, a member of the 
American Red Cross stationed at the Italian front, displayed 
a small silk ‘ Stars and Stripes,’ eliciting thereby a storm of 
applause. To cite the words of Captain Moore himself, it 
was a ‘ never to be forgotten evening,’ and indeed there have 
never been such concerts before, and probably there never 
will be again. They have evoked a great spirit of cordiality 
amongst the Allied representatives, furthering the under- 
standing of the oneness of the cause, and eliminating many 
petty divergencies of race. 

THE ‘FRIEND INDEED’: TOSCANINI. 

The greatest friend whom lyric artists and musicians can 
claim to-day is the famous conductor of orchestra, Arturo 
Toscanini. As a fact he has proved himself to be the 
proverbial ‘ friend indeed’ in this time of great need, which 
has been so keenly felt by many singers and musicians since 
the outbreak of war. Towards the close of the year 1916 he 
organized a series of operatic performances at the Dal Verme 
Theatre, and finally an open-air performance at the Arena. 
Many thousands of pounds were tilled and subsequently 
distributed in monthly remittances to those artists who, it 
was considered, had been the hardest hit by the war. The 
funds then gathered having become exhausted, and the 
displacing of artists become more acute, Toscanini has 
inaugurated a series of orchestral concerts at the large hall of 
the Verdi Conservatorium here, and will devote the net 
proceeds to a further subsidiary fund for needy artists. So 
far four concerts have been given. The name of Toscanini is 
a distinct attraction. It is coupled with efficiency and 
seriousness in respect of performances, hence the full halls to 
which his orchestra invariably has to play. Toscanini, who 
is very short-sighted, is compensated in part by a prodigious 
memory ; he conducts everything by heart. 

The first of this series of concerts was given on January 6. 
As Toscanini made his appearance he was given a hearty 
reception, the applause being directed not only to the artist 
but also to the philanthropist and to the patriot—to the 
artist because of his extraordinary temperament: to 
the philanthropist because he has ever before him the 
difficulties which artists have to contend with to-day in 
consequence of the war ; to the patriot, because such he has 
proved himself to be by the indefatigable activity which he 
has unfolded in the national cause, that is, as much as the 
penetration of art into the bellicose sphere is admitted. The 
soldiers have not forgotten what he did to divert their minds 
at the Teatro del Soldato; civilians have not forgotten the 


| Monte Santo incident, which gained him a silver war medal. 


The programme consisted of the Sinfonia of the ‘ Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ the fine Symphony in D minor by Martucci, 
Debussy’s ‘ Iberia,’ the ‘ Procession Nocturnal * by Rabaud— 
composer of the new opera, ‘Marouf’—and Elgar’s 
Symphonic Variations. Elgar’s works, and particularly his 
symphonies, are very well-known and widely appreciated in 
Italy. He is recognised by the foremost musicians to be one 
of the greatest composers to-day of symphonic works. Surely 
Elgar is not the only musical genius England can produce 
now, and there must be others who merit universal 
recognition. If only a greater musical atmosphere could be 
developed in Great Britain, a far greater impetus given to 
the serious, prolonged culture of refined music, a direct 
Government support and encouragement in laying the solid 
foundation of a national art distinctly characteristic of the 
British temperament—embracing as it does the humourous 
and passionately melancholic Irish sentiment, the staidness 
of the Scotch and Welsh, the rollicking English gaiety, and 
therefore poetically complete—then and then only could the 
young geniuses, hidden now and hopelessly discouraged, 
emerge with the knowledge of such support to create 
synthetically a national music of recognised importance, 
revealing the elevated, ennobled traits of British character 
and disposition. 
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The second of the series of Toscanini concerts took place 
on January 13. The programme included the Overture to 
‘Donne Curiose’ (Curious women), by Wolf-Ferrari, in 
which there is a return, as in most of the works of this 
composer, to the vivacity and refined jollity as conceived by 
the old maestri towards the close of the 17th century. Two 
fragments from Franck’s ‘ Psyché’—‘ Sommeil de Psyche’ 
and ‘ Psyché et Eros ’—and the ‘ Leggenda’ of Sibelius were 
also presented. The most applauded item was Saint-Saées's 
‘Sinfonia Terza’ for orchestra and organ; the most 
interesting one was the Symphonic-poem for orchestra 
and pianoforte called * Sortilegi’ (Witchcraft), by Pick- 
Mangiagalli. It was certainly a novelty, and this young 
pianist-com poser has once again asserted himself by scoring a 
personal success. Some of the oddest tints imaginable of 
orchestral colouring can be heard in ‘ Sortilegi,’ which, inter- 
mixed with strange melodies of erratic rhythm quite in 
keeping with the sorcerous subject, excite one’s imagination 
very powerfully. Pick-Mangi«galli shows that he possesses 
an extraordinarily versatile phantasy. He received whole- 
souled admiration for his brilliant execation of the difficult 
pianoforte part. 

In an equitable spirit of eclecticism did Toscanini arrange 
the programme for his third concert, which was given on 
January 20. It opened with Beethoven’s third Symphony 
Following this came the Overture ‘ Barufie Chiozzote,’ 
by Leone Sinigaglia, after a famous Goldonian comedy. 
Next came the Symphonic-poem, ‘ Sarabande,’ by Roger 
Ducasse. The last items were ‘Nuages et Fétes,’ by 
Debussy, and Martucci’s ‘ Tarantella.’ All were listened to 
with keen appreciation 

The fourth of this series of concerts was given on 
January 27, when the programme contained the ‘Queen Mab’ 
Schero (Berlioz). Although this piece has never been 
considered in point of melodic beauty to be on an 
equality with ‘ The dance of sylphs’ in his ‘ Faust,’ yet he 
penned no finer work so far as excellence of orchestration is 
concerned. The orchestra played with great balance, and 
we here detected the master conductor. Another piece, 
called * Love Scenes,’ from the same work, was also played 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for strings was very highly 
appreciated, and elicited prolonged applause. It is a 
scholastic work of rich melodic vein perfectly comprehensible 

here is a fresh frankness, never vulgarity, in all the works of 
Elgar ; indeed he could be called the ‘ symphonic signore,’ 
because of the masterfulness, the ‘ gentlemanly’ bearing of 
his works, his symphonies especially. Edward Elgar does 
great honour to his country. Franck’s Sinfonia in D minor 
was brought forward, and two ‘Moonlight Nocturnes’ by 
the Roman composer Vincenzo Tommasini were the 
subject of much discussion. They are entitled ‘ Chiesa e 
rovine’ (Church and ruins) and ‘Serenate.’ They come 
under the ‘Moonlight’ series, and belong to the 
impressionistic style. The melodies are good, and there is 
great variety in the orchestral colouring. But although 
sufficiently well ‘mixed’ it is not of the choicest, and 
inadequate for the conjuring up in an audience more lay than 
professional of the required mental ‘ moonlight’ picture. To 
close this concert Toscanini gave the Preludio of Act 4 of 
* Traviata’ and the Sinfonia of the ‘ Vespri Siciliani.’ So 
long as the world has a soul these Verdian works will never 


be shelved. Ek. Herpert-Cesari. 


Milan: February, 1915 


ROME. 
THE COSTANZI. 


The most important musical event in Rome this month 
(January) has been the first representation in this city of 
Puccini's new opera ‘ La Rondine’ (The Swallow). This 
work was first produced, at Monte Carlo, in the Spring of last 
year, and has since made an extended tour in various other 
cities before being submitted to the criticism of the Roman 
public, a fact sufficiently notable having in mind the predilec- 
tion for Rome which the author of * The Girl of the Golden 
West’ has always avowed. ‘* La Rondine’ was undertaken 
before the outbreak «f the War, under contract with an 
Austrian publisher. This contract dissolved, the opera was 
entrusted to the well-known Italian house of Sonzogno. The 
libretto is by Giuseppe Adami 








[‘La Rondine’ was performed for the first time in Italyg 
Bologna in June, 1917 (see Ausical Times, July, p. 322, 
A discussion as to the origin of the libretto is reported 
our May issue, p. 216. and the first performance at Milan 
fully reported in our November, 1917, issue, p. 514. Oy 
correspondent sends us a full account of the story of th 
opera. This we are compelled to hold over until our neg 
issue. —Ep,, 1/7. 7°] 


In the construction of the opera the author has made 
of antithetical characters, as in ‘La Boheme.’ Opposed » 
the principal soprano and tenor, Magda and Ruggero, ther 
is a secondary couple in Lisette and her lover, who fulfil th 
part of buffoons. Act 1 admirably displays the gaiey 
and lightheartedness of the salon, where the chatter of th 
habitués is varied by poetry and duets, and the frivolity q 
Prunier and Lisette. Act 2, which represents the splendoas 
of the ‘ Bullier,’ is full of movement and gaiety. The sce 
is remarkable for its contrasts and the sentiment pourtrayed, 
particularly in the meeting of Magda and Ruggero. Her 
too, Prunier and Lisette have their part in a situation whic 
is really comic, particularly when the servant believes se 
recognises her mistress in the disguised grisette. 

The third and last Act is undoubtedly the most inspire 
of the whole opera. Here the composer has found abundat 
material upon which to found a music vibrant with expressia 
and passion. There is a touching melody in the demand a 
Ruggero when, alone with his companiou in the beautiif Sopx 
Riviera, he asks : 

*Oh ! say you'll come to see my home, 
With the garden round and the hill behind.’ 


There succeeds a brilliant duet between Prunier and Lisette; 
and then there is the moving scene of the reading of th 
letter from Ruggero’s mother. The musical motive hereis AL 
very simple and effective, and is repeated five times, ead 
time on a lower scale, as though to typify the profound 
sorrow which afflicts the lovers, when Magda sings : 


* My soul alone hast thou e’er known, 
And that is thine and with thee e’er : 
But I must spread my wing alone, 
Aad evermore my burden bear.’ Te 


The opera closes with a new Zarga of the orchestra, whilx 
Magda slowly moves away weeping, leaving the disconsolatt 
Ruggero, and from far away are heard the mournful nots 
of a church bell that marks the close of the day and a 
eternal farewell. 

Critics are agreed that ‘La Rondine’ is not to be place 
in the first rank with ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Madama Butterfly, Ba 
and ‘ The Girl of the Golden West.’ This is mainly due 
the fact to which I have already referred, namely, that the 
work was originally destined for a foreign theatre, and what 
is more, for the ‘piccola lirica’ and not for the true and 
proper opera. Therefore it naturally carries some traces d 
its origin, and of the modifications which it has undergone 

The second reason is that there is no original creatios 
amongst the characters. I have mentioned the resemblance 
of the construction of the opera to that of ‘ La Bohéme,’ ant 
one feels this lack of originality particularly in the character 
of Magda and the absence of the tragic element. Thus # 
have a work light and graceful, enchanting in its represents 
tions of gaiety and life, and with several pages of true romanc 
and sentiment, but lacking that foundation of devoung 
passion which we look for as the sustaining element in grant 
opera. It occupies a place ci its own in the catalogued 
Puccinis’ works, but none the less is a genial production, as! 
as such has been euthusiastically welcomed by the Roms P 
public. The part of Magda was taken by Gilda Della Riz ua 
who created this part at Monte Carlo, Ruggero was Cath 
Hackett, a tenor of proved talent both in Italy and Ameria 


Lur 


* FALSTAFF’ REVIVAL. 


Another event of importance at the Costanzi has been th 
much-appreciated revival of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff,’ an opem 
which for nearly eight years has not been presented in Rome 

The character of Falstaff is so dear to English peopl 
and Verdi so well succeeded in presenting him in musi 
form, that I may be pardoned if I dwell for a moment# 
the origin of this work, which received its baptism at th 

(Continued on page 120.) The 
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@@Aecp pou no more, sad fountains. 
SET FUR FOCR VOICES AND LUTE 


JOHN DOWLANT. 1605. 


Pranscribed by H. ELLIoT Burton 


Loxspon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep; New York: THE H. W.GRAY CO., SOL’ AGENTS Por THE '.S8.A, 


Not too slowly. 
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| music is a diversion, just as Falstaff is a character who 















(Continued from page 124.) 


Scala of Milan in 1893. Writing towards the end of 1891, 
Verdi said : ‘ For forty years I have wanted to write a comic 
opera, and for fifty years I have known ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” The usual ‘‘but!” has hitherto always 
prevented my putting my idea into action. Now, how- 
ever, Boito has solved the difficulty, and has written me 
acomic lyric that resembles no other. For me to set it to 


commits all his peccadiiloes in a diverting manner.’ 

Those who remember the first presentation of ‘ Falstaff’ 
tell us that that evening saw the apotheosis of Verdi. The 
present generation retains in grateful remembrance the 
performance of ‘ Falstaff’ presented to us in Rome by 
Toscanini in 1911; and now the present director of the 
Costanzi, Ettore Panizza, has given us a reading which 
undoubtedly adds to his personal fame, while being scarcely 
less distinguished than that of the 1911 season. 

For Italians Falstaff is first of all a Verdi character, and 
only secondarily a Shakespearean creation. For English 
people the reverse is necessarily true. But I think it is 
legitimate to doubt whether Shakespeare can adequately be 
set to music, or whether he can be really presented in a 
foreign language. Certainly the Italian representations of 
Shakespearean characters are often very creditable, in some 
cases superb, as ¢.g., Verdi’s ‘Othello.’ But is the character 
any longer Shakespearean? Or, rather, is it not an old 
acquaintance who has suffered an artistic transmigration of 
soul? These are interesting questions, which I suppose 
must be settled according to everyone's individual bias, but 
which cannot be answered off-hand, or by those who have 
only seen Shakespeare in English. 


OTHER OPERAS. 


Among the other operas which mark this particularly 
interesting and successful season at the Costanzi, must be 
recorded Puccini's ‘La Boheme,’ at which the author 
assisted, Ponchielli’s ‘ La Gioconda,’ and Bellini’s ‘I Puritani.’ 
It is also worthy of record that the manager who has had 
the courage to undertake a lyric season at the first theatre of 
Rome, in such difficult and uncertain times as these, when 
even the Scala is closed, is a lady, Emma Carelli. 


Pik AUGUSTEO 


A particularly interesting series of concerts has been given 
n the Sunday afternoons in January. On January 6 we 
had the first presentation of the new Symphony No. 1 of 
Giacomo Setaccioli, one of the foremost amongst living 
be a of Rome, and Professor in the Accademia di 
St. Ceéilia. This Symphony, in A major, is in four move- 
ments, namely, lilegro moderato, Scherzo, Andante 
tranguillo, and Allegro risoluto as a Finale, and I ought to 
Sy at once that the form and presentation of the work 
ue entirely restricted within the limits assigned by the 
tassical tradition to symphonic music. Certainly this 
nilitates against the popularity of a work, when it is 
tememdered that to-day the public, at least in Italy, prefers 
music of a melodramatic nature to that which appeals to 
studious lovers of the Art. This at once accounts for the 
fct that the reception of the work at the Augusteo, whilst 
being certainly good, was by no means enthusiastic. It must 
te confessed, however, that the new Symphony is more a 
production of technical perfection than of genuine inspiration, 
tnding rather to rouse our admiration by its rapid and 
tlegant transitions, its varied rhythms, and brilliant accords, 
n by its unity. Undue prolixity of themes, particularly 
Mthe first part. would lend force to these strictures. It is 
bat just, however, to note that Setaccioli particularly excels 
mthe art of presenting a theme in clear and concise form, 
Nhich strikes the ear with a pleasing sense of purity, and it 
Sthen developed in a masterly way till it results in a 
completed elaboration which is all the more satisfactory 
metause the composer has known how to carry his hearers 
th him through all the intricacies of its growth. 
ccioli has undoubtedly made a good success, and no 
mbt, within the limitations of the classical field to 
hich he has resolutely confined himself, a satisfactory one. 
I mentioned last month, this work will later be presented 
don, and my readers will have an opportunity of judging 
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On January 13 and 20 two concerts were given, conducted 
by Signor Vittorio Gui, who is still well on the sunny side of 
forty, and who is a great favourite of the Roman public and 
justly appreciated by them. Subjoined are the programmes 
of these concerts : 


JANUARY 1} 
Overture. ‘ Barber of Seville -. Rossini 
Symphony No. 2. in D minor, for organ and orchestra Saint-Saén 
4 (a) Prelude from * The Iream of Gerontius ‘ Elga 
(4) Preludium .. - Jarnefelt 
* Le coin des enfants Pe Debussy 
Overture, ‘ Semiramide Rossini 
J ARY 
Sonat tre én os Porpora 
a) Symphony ‘ * Nabucec L; j 
) Symphony | Vespri Siciliani pecan 
Symphony ‘Romeo and Julie Berlioz 
Ser fron | vt d'Omphale Saint-Saén 
A sera Catalan: 
Prelude to A of * Fedri ‘a - Pizsetti 


This concert closed with two lirics, written by Gui, for 
soprano with orchestral accompaniment, which were well 
received. 

On January 27 we had a concert which aroused great 
interest, and was anticipated with curiosity, owing mainly to 
the inclusion ‘of an example of ‘new music,’ which presented 
itself under the somewhat incomprehensible title of ‘ The 
pauses of Silence’! This concert was given by the pianist, 
Signor Alfred Casella, of whom I have often written in these 
pages, who presented us with the following programme : 


Overture Le Baruffe Chi ntte nigaglia 


Rhapsodie d'Auvergne 


Symphony No 





The management of the Augusteo very considerately 
furnished explanatory notes to certain items of the 
programme. The second item on this occasion was 
described as ‘a work formed of seven brief episodes 
conjoined by the motive which, pronounced by a single 
voice, returns between one or other of these episodes, which 
represent Shivers, Flutters, Shrieks, and Laments, that 
interrupt the monotonous, silent flow of the tempo.’ 

The four descriptive substantives in Italian are ‘ Brividi, 
Svolazzi, Gridi, Pianti’; and though less harsh than their 
English equivalents, mean the same things. Fortunately, 
however, these episodes are not very pronounced in the 
work. Of them the audience only heard certain strange 
chords which occasionally interrupted an orchestral sonority 
which was generally confused. Certainly amongst the 
audience there seemed to be a small number of persons who 
appreciated the production, and professed to understand it, 
but the majority unhesitatingly c »ndemned it. 

The other two ‘ Novelties’ viz., the third and fourth items, 
obtained a good success, though they were not of a nature to 
give the pianist opportunity to present himself under the 
most brilliant aspects. This is also to some extent true 
of D'Indy’s Symphony, but here one must exempt certain 
passages in the second tempo, and the truly wonderful 
attack of the last. 








| Errata.—In the Latin verse which | sent last month the 
following errors should be noted : 
Line 5, for ‘mulcebant’ read ‘ mulcebunt.’ 

« Mew »> ‘jungat.’ 

» 5, ,, ‘diffundunt’ ., ‘diffundent.’ 


And in the translation, in line 27, read ‘ ye’ for ‘ we.’} 


LEONARD PEYTON. 


CELEBRATION OF GOUNOD’S CENTENARY AT 
MONTE CARLO. 
A most successful gala performance of Gounod’s ‘ Mors et 
Vita’ was given (under the able conductorship of ef 
Gounod) at the Théatre du Casino in celebration of the 
master’s centenary. The ‘Judex’ episode and the fugue- 





for themselves. 





finale ‘Hosannah’ were encored. The Prince of Monaco 
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was represented by the Minister of State, M. jalourtre. 
Many notabilities were present. The performance was given 
in aid of French War funds. 


UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Walter Henry Rothwell, an American musician, has 
been appointed temporary conductor of the famous 
Cincinnati Orchestra, which up to recent times was conducted 
by Dr. Kunwald, an Austrian who has been arrested for 


uttering disloyal remarks. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELFAST. 


In aid of the Rest House for wounded soldiers and sailors 
which has afforded most valuable relief and relaxation to our 
brave men undergoing treatment in various hospitals, the 
Philharmonic Society organized a concert which was given 
on January 25. It was well attended, and a substantial 
contribution to this excellent scheme was secured. The first 
half of the concert was filled by Part 1 of Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul,’ all the solo parts being sung by local singers 
(Miss Lily Jackson, Mrs. John Seeds, Mr. John Burton, and 
Mr. J. F. Newell), whose performance was excellent. The 
remainder of the programme was of a miscellaneous nature, 
and comprised Stanford's clever Irish Rhapsody No. 1, 
Op. 79, Handel’s Largo from ‘ Xerxes,’ arranged for organ, 
strings, and harp, and pianoforte solos by Mr. Barre H. 
Partridge, who also contributed a beautiful Nocturne in 
B flat of his own composition. The Society’s conductor, 
Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, had his choir and orchestra in good 
training, and conducted them with his accustomed skill. 

The third of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts of the 
season was given on February 15. The programme included 
Elgar's ‘ The Music Makers’ and ‘ The Fourth of August.’ 
The resulting really excellent performance was again due to 
the efficiency of Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. English conductors 
who command experienced orchestras can have little idea of 
the tact and labour required to weld into homogeneity the 
miscellaneous personnel, part professional and part amateur, 
which alone is available on this side of St. George’s Channel. 
Success, then, is all the more creditable. The solo part in 
‘The Music Makers’ was beautifully sung by Mrs. John 
Seeds, and the soloist in ‘The Fourth of August’ was 
Miss Dorothy Moulton. Miss Sybil Eaton was the solo 
violinist, and her performance of a varied and choice selection 
was greatly appreciated. The orchestra played the Overtures 
to the ‘ Meistersingers ’ and ‘ The Bartered Bride.’ 


BIRMINGHAM. 


There has been no dearth of concerts recently, indeed our 
musical season breaks all records, since the formation of the 
New Birmingham Orchestra by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

On January 21, Mr. Richard Wassell gave his second 
Orchestral Concert in the Town Hall, which was completely 
filled. A special feature was the appearance of Miss Irene 
Scharrer, who, since she first made her debit here, at the 
Promenade Concerts some years ago, has become a favourite 
in Birmingham. Excellently accompanied by the orchestra 
she gave a notable performance of Liszt’s * Hungarian 
Fantaisie.’ She also played Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, 
the Study in E flat, Op. 10, and D’Albert’s Scherzo, and for 
an encore a Sonata by Scarlatti. 

Other items were the Overtures ‘Ruy Blas’ and 
* Meistersinger,’ the Italian Symphony,’ Dukas’s ‘ L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier,’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Casse Noisette’ Suite. Mr. 
Richard Wassell conducted with conspicuous ability, while 
our local promising composer, William Fenney, conducted his 
own Romance, ‘ In Early Spring.’ 

The sixth popular Sunday Orchestral Concert was given 
in the Town Hall on January 20, Mr. J. A. Cotton being 


Symphony No. 7, in D, the Prelude and ‘Good Friday’ 
music from ‘ Parsifal,’? the Overtures ‘Oberon’ and 
Hebrides,’ and Jarnefelt’s popular ‘ Prelude.” The vocalist 
was Mr. Webster Millar, who contributed the ‘ Preislied,’ 
and some popular songs. 

The sixth Symphony Concert, conducted by Mr. Landon 

Ronald at the Town Hall, on January 23, attracted a large 
audience. The conductor has before given us some 
memorable performances of ‘From the New World’ 
Symphony, but they did not reach the standard of this 
exposition. Very expressively played, also, was the solemn 
Prelude to ‘ Gerontius,’ Dukas’s ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier’ (given 
by desire), and the concert-arrangement of the ‘ Entrance of 
the gods into Walhalla,’ which completed the excellent 
orchestral scheme. A great feature of the concert, however, 
was Mr. Albert Sammons’s fine interpretation of Elgar's 
Violin Concerto, which was superbly accompanied by the 
orchestra. 
The New Philharmonic Society’s concert at the Town Hall, 
on January 26, was by far the best that this Society has yet 
given, and it showed that the conductor, Mr. Matthew 
Stevenson, has made remarkable progress. The programme 
he submitted was of a highly-attractive character. It included 
the Paris version of the Overture, Bacchanale, and Venusberg 
music from ‘ Tannhiuser,’ and the ‘1812’ Overture. The 
* Flying Dutchman’ Overture, Chabrier’s brilliant ‘ Spanish’ 
Rhapsody, Bizet’s Suite ‘L’Ariésienne,’ Jarnefelt’s 
*Preludium,’ and Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Shepherd Fennel’s 
Dance,’ were other items. Miss Daisy Kennedy, the 
violinist, played with great brilliance in the first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto in D minor. 

Madame Minadieu’s third ‘ Matinée Musicale,’ given at 
the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on February 2, was 
restricted to a pianoforte and vocal recital by M. Arthur de 
Greef and Miss Amy Carter, the bulk of the programme 
falling to the share of Miss Carter, an excellent new contralto 
of great promise. Her repertory consisted of well-chosen 
vocal excerpts by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Bach, Pergolesi, 
Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Ethel Smyth, and some British folk- 
songs——English, Welsh, and Scotch. Mozart’s brilliant and 
exhilarating Sonata in D major, for two pianofortes, was 
welcome, Miss Marjorie Sotham, a talented local pianist, 
joining M. de Greef. The Belgian pianist’s principal 
—— solo was Mendelssohn’s rarely-heard ‘ Variations 

erieuses’ in D minor, one of the noblest works for the 
instrument that he wrote, the performance of which on this 
occasion recalled the wonderful reading Anton Rubinstein 
gave here in 1881, and later Paderewski's. M. de Greed 
further delighted the audience with pieces by Cyril Scott, 
Landon Ronald, and Grieg. 

The Choral and Orchestral Association gave the ‘ Hyms 
of Praise’ at the Town Hall on February 2, when Ms 
Joseph Adams conducted an excellent all-round performance. 
The orchestra also played Holbrooke’s Variations on ‘ Thiet 
Blind Mice,’ not heard here previously, a work @ 
considerable inventive power. The vocalists of the evening 
were Madame Aston, Miss Eva Rowlands, and Mr. Emet 
Ludlow, who took part in the ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ Pianoforte 
solos were contributed by Mr. Arthur Cooke, always # 
favourite with our audiences. 

he seventh Sunday Concert of the Beecham Orchestn 
was given on February 3, the conductor being Enugétt 
Goossens, jun., under whose beat the orchestra was heard t 
great advantage, especially in Haydn’s delightful ‘ Clock 
Symphony. The conductor contributed his own Sketch fo 
string orchestra, ‘ By the Tarn,’ a picturesque and idealised 
tone-picture of extreme delicacy. Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Battle ¢ 
Pultava,’ Stravinsky's Fantasia ‘Fireworks,’ Debussy’ 
Nocturne ‘ Fétes,’ Svendsen’s sparkling Overture ‘ Carnivalit 
Paris,’ and the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries’ were other orchest# 
items. Mr. Max Mossel was the solo violinist; he gst 
a fine interpretation of Max Bruch's Violin Concerto ® 
G minor, Op. 26, and to Mr. Appleby Matthews’s abl 
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pianoforte accompaniment he played a set of dainty solos. 
Sir Thomas Beecham was the conductor of the sev 
Symphony Concert given on February 6. It attracted # 
enormous audience, and the concert itself was certainly o# 
of the finest heard this season. Rarely has one heard he 
such refined playing. The triumph of the evening ™ 
secured by the exciting and scintillating performance ® 
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Venusberg music from ‘Tannhiiuser.? Other orchestral 
items were Delius’s two pieces for small orchestra, ‘ On first 
hearing the Cuckoo’ and ‘Summer night on the river,’ and 
Smetana’s well-known Overture, ‘ The Bartered Bride.’ Mr. 
Arthur Catterall gained an ovation for his masterly playing of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, which was superbly accompanied 
by the orchestra. Mr. Frank Mullings introduced Grieg’s 
‘Vinje Song-cycle,’ which although artistically delivered and 
finely accompanied by the orchestra did not create the same 
impression as Bantock’s five songs from ‘ Ferishta’s Fancies,’ 
which had the advantage of being accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The Symphony Orchestra's third popular concert of the 
season was heard at the Town Hall on February 8, under 
Mr. Wymark Stratton’s conductorship. The Society, in 
electing Mr. Wymark Stratton to fill the post of conductor, 
was justified in doing so, for he shows ability and earnestness 
of purpose which augur well for the future. The programme 
was of a popular character, and well selected, including as it 
did Jensen’s charming ‘ Wedding Music,’ the first movement 
of the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, and two fascinating little pieces 
for small orchestra by Elgar, ‘ Dream Children,’ inspired by an 
essay by Charles Lamb. Mr. John Dann, who was in 
excellent form, played Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, finely 
accompanied by the orchestra. He also played Tartini’s 
Sonata ‘Il Trillo del Diavolo’ with wonderful technical 
skill. The vocalists were a local soprano, Miss May Whitfield, 
and the baritone, Mr. William H. Frith. Mr. Clifford Wilson 
was accompanist. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


The Symphony Concerts during the past month have 
provided plentiful opportunities for a comparison of musical 
works representative of various schools and periods. From 
Beethoven to Scriabin is a far cry, musically speaking, and 
correspondingly a difference in the orchestral treatment is 
entailed if a rightful comprehension of the manner and style 
of works that lie so far apart is to be assured. Mr. Dan 
Godfrey and the members of his orchestra, however, have 
responded very faithfully to the demands of the peculiar 
idioms which are the characteristics of sundry epochs and 
countries, and consequently our impressions of those charac- 
teristics have not met with any violent contradictions. 

The Symphonies performed have been Tchaikovsky’s 
*Pathétique,’ a Sinfonia Marinaresco by Scontrino (a first 
performance in England), the Nc. 4 of Beethoven, Scriabin’s 
first Symphony, and that in F major by Brahms. Those by 
Scontrino and Scriabin, owing to their unfamiliarity, possibly 
aroused the most interest This expectancy with regard to 
the Italian composition met, however, with a measure of 
disappointment, the Symphony—which in reality is a Suite 
but in name—failing to reveal the composer as having 
anything fresh to say, although what he has to tell us is 
related effectively enough. Scriabin’s work has been played 
once before in Bournemouth. Though an early specimen of 
his powers, and on that account somewhat influenced by his 
study of other composers—notably, in this instance, Wagner 
~—yet Scriabin here proves himself a composer of substance, 
and one who is able to fix the attention by the genuine 
effectiveness of his music and the cleverness of his technique. 

Of the non-symphonic compositions we would select the 
following as worthiest of performance: Arnold Trowell’s 
tone-poem, ‘The Waters of Peneios,’ a charmingly poetic 
work ; a ‘Miserere’ Valse (Satz-Gliére) ; Stanford’s first Irish 
Rhapsody ; Percy Grainger’s three ‘ Frolics’—‘ Mock Morris,’ 
‘Molly on the Shore,’ and ‘Shepherd’s Hey’; Debussy’s 
beautiful ‘ L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune,’ which was played to 
perfection; and H. Waldo Warner’s ‘Three Elfin 
Dances’—the first performance here of a delightfully fanciful 
composition. 

Mr. Arnold Trowell, Mr. Gordon Bryan, M. Gustave 
Walther, Mr. Felix Salmond, and Mr. Ioan Lloyd-Powell 
The first-named played de Swert's 

minor Cello Concerto with admirable artistry, repeating 
once more his former successes here. Mr. Bryan, a Brighton 
ist who is temporarily resident in this town, played 
z's Hungarian Fantasia with uncommon vigour and ¢/av, 
eby scoring an undoubted success with an audience that 


‘Symphony Espagnole’ was played dexterously enough by 
M. Walther, a Belgian violinist, but his tone was forced and 
lacked beauty. Mr. Salmond, in the d’Albert ’Cello 
Concerto and two Morceaux by Glazounov, was as brilliant 
as ever, although we still look back upon his reading of the 
Boéllmann Variations as his finest performance here. On 
February 14 Mr. Lloyd-Powell was heard in the Grieg 
Pianoforte Concerto ; his playing was exceedingly thoughtful 
and clean, and he was heartily applauded. 

Necessity compels us to omit any record of concerts other 
than the Symphony Concerts, but we feel constrained just to 
mention Mr. Godfrey’s Annual Concerts on February 9, when 
our musical director’s splendid work was rewarded by two 
well-deserved ‘ bumper’ houses. 


BRISTOL. 


The first to lead off with the series of Saturday afternoon 
concerts of this year was the Bristol Madrigal Society, whose 
eighty-second annual celebration was held at the Victoria 
Rooms on January 26, when, with Mr. Hubert W. Hunt 
conducting, a choice selection of Elizabethan and early 
Stuart madrigals, followed by a miscellaneous group of 
ancient and modern compositions, delighted a large audience. 
The choir consisted of about forty men and thirty-five boys, 
and the fine tone, beauty of expression, and well-rehearsed 
effects were a credit to the Society and its musical director. 
An interesting feature was the performance of the oldest 
example of part-music extant, the round ‘Sumer is icumen 
in,’ which dates from the year 1240. Pearsall’s setting of 
the same lyric followed, and provided an acceptable 
opportunity for comparison. Mr. Hunt had obtained 
permission from the British Museum authorities for the 
reproduction in post-card form of the manuscript of the 
ancient round, and the sale of the cards realised £10 for the 
Bristol Branch of the Red Cross Society. ‘Tune thy music 
to thy heart,’ a setting of Thomas Campion’s ancient lines 
by Dr. Walford Davies, received a first public performance. 
It had been recently composed for the Society, and the 
dainty and tuneful number forms a welcome addition to the 
Society’s extensive repertoire. 

A fortnight later (on February 9) came the annual concert 
of the Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society, and like that of 
the Madrigal Society it took the place of the long-established 
Ladies’ Night. The Colston Hall was well filled, with 
the result that a substantial sum will be handed to the 
Bristol Inquiry Bureau. The Society has raised £3 000 for 
philanthropic objects. It was the fortieth year of the 
conductorship of Mr. George Riseley, and the perfect 
presentation of many charming glees was a further testimony 
to the debt which the Society and indeed a large music-loving 
public owes to Mr. Riseley. The concert will long be 
remembered for the enthusiasm aroused by the singing of 
‘The Battle Hymn of the American Republic.’ At the 
request of the Lord Mayor this number was repeated, and 
with equally thrilling effect, later in the afternoon. The 
‘Battle Hymn’ formed one of five compositions which 
received a first performance by this Society, the others being 
‘Dream, baby, dream,’ by Mr. Arthur Baynon, a Bristolian, 
‘In this hour’ (Pinsuti), ‘T’other Day’ (Sir John Goss), 
and ‘ The Hag’ (S. E. Lovatt). For the second time in the 
history of the Society an instrumental soloist was engaged, 
and Mr. William Murdoch’s pianoforte solos were certainly 
greatly appreciated. 

On January 31, Madame Clara Butt’s popularity was 
evidenced by Colston Hall being filled to its utmost capacity. 
Madame Butt sang many songs, several in addition to those 
on the programme, and even then the audience was loth to 
part with her. She was assisted by Madame Elsa Stralia, 
Miss Adela Verne, whose pianoforte solos were as well 
received as ever, and Lady Tree, Mr. Harold Craxton being 
the accompanist. 

There was another large gathering at Colston Hall on the 
afternoon of Saturday, February 16, when Madame Butt’s 
sister, Madame Hazel Gray (Mrs. Heming) gave a concert 
on behalf of the Bristol Children’s Hospital, and had 
the satisfaction of raising upwards of £300 for the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of that institution. Madame Gray, whose songs 
were greatly enjoyed, was supported by Miss Mabel Manson, 
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reat success, Mr. Henry Turnpenney, Mr. Robert Radford, 

. Sacha Lasserson (violin), Mr. Herbert Parsons (pianoforte), 
and Mr. Arthur Baynon (accompanist). 

Owing to the Victoria Rooms being used for Government 
purposes, the annual Post Office concert was transferred to 
Colston Hall on February 15, and as the change of 
venue was accompanied by a much larger audience, the 
Postmen’s Benevolent and War Funds will derive additional 
benefit. The concert was of a popular character, and 
encores abounded. Amongst those who contributed to the 
go were Miss Julia Caroli, Miss Mabel Corran, 

r. John Buckley, Mr. Fred Wilshire (songs at the 
pianoforte), the Bristol Glee Singers, Mr. Maurice Alexander 
(violin), Miss Nan Dove (pianoforte), and the orchestra of 
the I. W. & D. Royal Engineers, Mr. W. E. Fowler being 
the musical director. 

The Clifton Chamber Concerts, the third of which was 
given on February 12, to the delight of a large audience, are 
now being held at the Royal West of England Academy 
instead of at the Victoria Rooms. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON 


{The following is a summary of the chief musical events 
that have taken place since November, 1917. ] 

Sunday concerts in Plymouth Theatre continue to be 
well patronised. On December 16 naval and military 
artists provided the programme. The instrumental portion 
was given by the band of the 3rd Devon Regiment, who 
played no less than fourteen numbers by British composers, 
mcluding Alford, Monckton, Elgar, Walford Davies, 
Sullivan, and some arrangers of Irish melodies. The R.N. 
Accountants’ Male Choir, conducted by Mr. R. R. Kimbell, 
sang pieces by Walford Davies, Kucken, Macey, Wood, and 
Mendelssohn. On the following Sunday the string band of 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry, conducted by Mr. P. S. G. 
O'Donnell, played the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, an unfamiliar 
Suite by Bizet, and pieces by Pierné. The programme also 
included Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, with Miss 
Hilda Ricketts as soloist. The next concert was given by 
Musician G. East (violin), Corporal W. H. Stowell (‘cello), 
and Musician D. Durston (pianoforte), and there were some 
vocal numbers. On January 13 and 27 the string band of 
the R.M.L.I. again performed. On January 27 a novelty 
was a ‘Caucasian Scene,’ composed by W. Hickey, a 


musician serving in the garrison. It was boldly 
descriptive, with pastoral sentiment introduced for 
contrast. The band played a selection from ‘ Gétter- 


dimmerung’ and music by Bucolossi, Saint-Saéns, and 
Smetana, while ’cello and bassoon solos affurded variety. 
On February 10, unfamiliar to the audience were a romantic 
piece, ‘Dreams,’ by Sabathil, and a Morceau for strings 
pizzicato, by Styx, named ‘Spilerei’; Sibelius’s ‘ Valse 
Triste’ and music by Liszt and Massenet were given. 
Miss Phyllis Allan played violin pieces by Svendsen and 
Wieniawski, and Madame Bertha Widgery was the vocalist. 

The Sunday concerts on the Plymouth Promenade Pier 
have been provided alternately by the bands of the R.G.A. 
and R.M.L.1. 

The band of the R.M.L.I played at the Plymouth 
Guildhall Concerts on December 22. On the following 
Saturday the Guildhall Choir and a small orchestra gave 
*Messiah.’ The soloists Misses Doris Carter and Gladys 
Harris, and Messrs. Frank Webster and Joseph Farrington. 

The Plymouth Co-operative Society, for their concert on 
December 20, also engaged the band of the R.M.L.1., when 
Mr. O’Donnell obtained excellent performances of music by 
Pares, Bizet, Leonard, and Sullivan. The Co-operative 
Society’s concerts have been successfully organized in 
suburban districts as well as in central Plymouth. 

On December 19 a choir and orchestra of a hundred and 
fifty performers gave selections from ‘ Messiah’ in George 
Street Baptist Church, Plymouth, and on December 26 a 
service of Christmas music in St. Catherine’s Church 
comprised representative ancient and modern carols, with 
solos. Several musical events took place at Plymouth on 












Pier, including a characteristic piece, ‘ L’Avenir,’ by H. t 
Moir, a former member of the band. The Orpheus Mak — 
Choir, conducted by Mr. D. Parkes, gave a concert in the F 
Hippodrome in aid of a local charity. In St. Andrew's . 
Church a service of Christmas music was given by organ, a b 
small orchestra, and the choir. E 

At Ashburton, on Boxing Day, two concerts of violin and P 
vocal solos, with specialty dances by children trained by Miss ” 
Etta Butchers, realised £15 for war funds. During the last G 
week-end of the old year, Torquay Pavilion was occupied by 
Mr. Alexander George’s Balalaika orchestra. Dr. D. |. a 
Wood arranged a particularly interesting and representative as 
carol service on New Year’s Day. bu 

Choral, orchestral, and solo music formed an attractive M 
bill at a concert organized on January 9 by Mrs. Norman § 
Kennedy. Plymouth Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Mr. P. E, I 
Butchers, sang, and the band of the R.M.L_I. played music F. 
by Grieg, Bizet, and Saint-Saéns. Dr 

A miscellaneous concert at Tavistock on January 9 wa — ¥° 
successful for a local war fund, and at Holbeton, on the 

January 12, officers and cadets provided a programme by by 
which £20 was raised for a Christmas war fund. org 

A party of Service men gave a concert at Devonporton — %8 

January 19 for Red Cross funds, and the same object firs 
benefited on January 23 by a concert given by pupils of Miss alo 
F. Faull, at which a clever young pianist, Miss Margery Rol 
Moore, created a good impression. Saltash Male Choir, and 
conducted by Mr. A. Penna, sang choruses and part-s M, 
at Devonport on January 23, and on January 29 the staff of § !™ 
the Plymouth Poor-Law Institution, who have formed a choir Op. 
among themselves, sang choruses very creditably. and 

Part-songs from old and modern periods were sung with the 
much success by Plymouth Madrigal Society on P se 4) ieee 
Dr. H. Lake being the conductor. Orlando Gibbons (‘1 Th 
tremble not at noise of war’), John E. West (‘ How eloquent’ On 
and * John Peel’), and Elgar, Sullivan, Bantock, and Stewart gave 
were represented. Dr. Weekes’s Orchestral Society resume Miss 
practice for the first time this season on January 21. On °° 
February 8, Mr. Walter Weekes lectured on ‘ Characteristics B'S" 
of the great composers’ to Plymouth Institution. On | 

The Theatre Royal was utilised to go0d purpose during 2 * 
the week beginning February 4 by a party of amateur, a 
mainly temporarily local, who presented an elaborate revue, -- 
*Take Cover,’ described on the programme as a musical — 
concoction mixed by Lieut.-Com. lvan Campbell, R.N, ev 
with music by Mr. Philip Braham, and additional lyrics by to jott 
Lieut.-Com. Montague Eliot, R.N.V.R. ; and a dramate Mr. 
episode by Lieut -Col. W. P. Drury, R.M.L.1., with mosep “Cre 
specially composed by Mr. S. P. G. O'Donnell, R.M.LLB }° tm 
So crowded was the theatre for each of the eight pe _ 
formances that over £500 was realised for a local charity. — 

Madame Clara Butt and a party consisting of Madamp *¢¥4! 
Elsa Stralia, Miss Adela Verne, and Lady Tree, madet Januar 
highly successful tour in Devon, appearing at Torquay, “T. 
Plymouth, and Exeter during the first week in February. Pe 

Miss Marie Hall paid a return visit on February 3, accom the ee 
panied by Miss Marguerite Tilleard (pianoforte) and Mt con 
Dawson Freer (vocalist). She played Mendelssohn’ am 
Concerto, a Bach Sonata (E major), and pieces fj ulv 
Glazunov, Hubay, and Paganini. Grning 

The second of the monthly musical services arranged # fama 
Ebenezer Wesleyan Church, Plymouth, by Mr. David Parke, F ~a 
organist, took place on February 14, and choral, vocal, att ane 
instrumental music by French composers was given by th 
choir and others. 

As part of I!feacombe’s effort for Y.M.C.A. Hut Week, Mr. \ 
two concerts were given. On January 24 the local Orchestdl perform: 
Society (Mr. G. K. Batten) the programme included a noveltj, children 
*Sea-breezes,’ by Edgardo Guerra, a Brazilian  violinit taised fo 
temporarily resident here ; and on January 29 a chambe ACC. ; 
concert was given by Mrs. Frank Chanter, who, with Dt and pia 
Mackenzie (violin), performed César Franck’s Violin Sonat Doce 
In Quintets by Beethoven and by Schumann these artis of 4 war 
were joined by Mr. T. Pook, Mrs. Carder, and Miss b aly 

' 






Chanter, and the F major Beethoven String Quartet was 
played. Miss Copner and Mr. J. M. Northcote were @ 
vocalists, and Mrs. C. H. Pitts-Tucker was the elocution! 
A choir of ladies’ voices was organized by Miss Ivy Pug’ 
for a concert on January 31, by which £82 7s. 6d. was 
for St. Dunstan's Hostel. So excellent was the choral-si 














December 29 The band of the R.G.A., conducted by 
Mr. R. G. Evans, played a good popular programme on the 
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Lege Maria Yelland, Mrs. Hooper, and Messrs. Maynard and 
artet was Verran were the vocalists at a concert at which the local 
ote were tf band played under Bandmaster Williams. 

 elocutionist The Bohemian Girl’ was performed on December 20 by 
Ivy Pugsle Newquay Choral and Orchestral Society, numbering a 
sa. was rail hundred performers, conducted by Mr. Crosby Smith. At 
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by Elgar and by F. W. Wadely (in canon), that it is greatly 
to be hoped that the organization will be maintained as a 
permanent feature of the musical life of the town. Miss 
Copner was the soloist in the cantata, and songs were sung 
by Mr. J. M. Northcote and Mrs. C. E. Dew. Dr. H. J. 
Edwards made a great impression by his artistic playing of 
pianoforte music by Debussy and Chopin, and an original 
*Romanza,’ and was associated with Mrs. J. R-bins in 
Grieg’s C minor Violin Sonata. 

Music was utilised largely to help in the raising of £1,000 
at Barnstaple for Y.M.C.A. Huts. The Free Church choirs 
united under Mr. C. R. White on January 30, and contri- 
buted some very fine choral-singing in pieces by Sullivan, 
Mczart, Weiss, Smart, and Hatton. Liza Lehmann’s 
arrangement of old-English melodies, under the title of 
‘Lilies of the Valley,” was repeated by pupils of Miss 
F. M. Pile under her conducting, and quartets by 
Dr. H. J. Edwards and by Barnby, duets, and solos 
were presented. A unique event was a united service in 
the Parish Church on February 1 by the choir, augmented 
by members of Free Church choirs, when also two 
organ recitals were given by Dr. H. J. Edwards. The 
organist played two of Parry’s Chorale Preludes, Guilmant's 
first Sonata, and Mendelssohn's ‘ Reformation’ Symphony, 
along with pieces by Hollins, Smart, and Batiste. Mrs J. 
Robins played violin music, and Miss Copner, Miss Geat, 
and Mr. J. M. Northcote were the vocalists. 

The London String ()uartet visited Plymouth for the first 
time on January 20, and played Tchaikovsky's Trio in D, 
Op. 11, Scrontino in A minor, Beethoven in C minor, 
and Percy Grainger’s Irish Reels. On January 21 
the Quartet appeared at Torquay Pavilion, and played 
music by Beethoven, Chopin, Scrontino, Grainger, 
Tchaikovsky, McEwen, Haydn, Massenet, and Boccherini. 
On the following day the band of the Plymouth R G.A. 

ve two concerts. Performances on January 25 by 
Miss Dorothy Wellington's juvenile dancers were much 
enjoyed, their items being mainly characteristic, with 
instrumental music played by the Pavilion Orchestra. 
On February 11, Mr. M. Zacharewitsch played the 
D minor Concerto for violin of Wieniawski; Madame 
Mabel Rutland (pianoforte) played pieces by Chopin, 
Schumann, and Arensky, and Miss Sylvia Parisotti was 
heard as a brilliant singer of operatic airs. Mr. Edgar 
Heap, director of the Pavilion Orchestra, left on February 14 
to join the Forces. 

Mr. Cyril G. Church, who has been deputising as organist 
at Crediton Parish Church, has been permanently appointed 
to the post, the former organist, Mr. Harold C. Organ, 
having been killed in action. 

Totnes Baptists have acquired the organ formerly in 
Newquay Parish Church, and a recital was given on 
January 31 by Dr. H. Lake, when the choir and vocalists 


sang. 

Members of the A.S.C. at Exeter have formed among 
themselves an orchestra, of which Corporal T. Coleman is 
the conductor. On February 6 they played a well-selected 
programme of solos, concerted and orchestral music. 

Dulverton Male Choir and Ladies’ Chorus gave a musical 
evening on February 6, directed by the conductor and 


accompanist, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Groves. A_ choir 
formed of Langtree parishioners sang choruses on 
February 12. 


CORNWALL. 


Mr. W. Ough organized at St. Keverne, in December, a 
performance of an operetta and action-songs by a pats of 
children trained by Miss Irene Ellis, by which 417 was 
taised for Red Cross funds ; and at Helston members of the 


pianoforte music, directed by Lieut. Sayner. On 


mber 15 a miscellaneous concert at Mithian was given 
fora war fund; and at Camborne, on the same date, Miss 


thouse, on December 27, a musical pageant of patriotic 


conductor, 
(‘ Three _ tt ? 
Cosmography,’ and ‘ Like two proud armies’) and Brahms’s 


Falmouth Amateur Operatic Society performed ‘ Morocco 
bound ’ on the same date, the chorus-work and the playing 
of the junior orchestra being specially good. 

Helston U.M. Choir sang selections from ‘ Messiah’ and 
; carols and anthems on December 29, and St. Day P.M. 
Choir gave a similar service. The latter choir on Boxing 
Day gave a successful performance of the operetta, ‘ The 
Women Gardeners,’ directed by Mr. John Leverton. At 
Mawgan, on New Year’s Day, a concert was given by 
visitors, by which £15 was added to the Y.M.C.A. Huts 
fund. On the following day Liskeard Church Choir visited 
Metheniot, and sang a programme of carols, solos, and 
duets, with Mr. T. A Smythurst at the organ. St. Minver 
Choral Society, on January 3, gave a concert for Boy Scouts 
and Church Army tunds. 

Mr. M. Clemens accompanied (with organ) a perf rmance 
cf ‘ Messiah’ by the Perranporth and District Choral Society 
on January 25, which was conducted by Mr. W. J. Johnson. 
Miss Meta Hawke’s Ladies’ Choir, which has established a 
good reputation over a wide district, gave an excellent 
concert at Bugle on January 24; on the same date a concert 
was given at Mount Hawke by the Wesleyan Choir. On 
January 27 Goldsnithney Wesleyan Choir sang representative 
carls and also three-part songs and quartets, and Miss F. J. 
Williams gave an organ recital. 

Penryn U.M. Choir sang a Cantata, ‘ The Roll-Call,’ on 
January 28, conducted by Mr. T. Webber; Torpoint 
Wesleyan scholars gave a pregramme cf action-songs and 
drills on January 25 ; and an January 29 a similar entertain- 
ment was given by scholars of Antony C.E. School, con- 
ducted by Miss Gourley. Mr. Walter Barnes has done much 
for music in Penzance, and thouzh his excellent orchestral 
Society has been badly hit by the War, he has managed to 
retain a nucleus, which on January 25 performed for a War 
fund. On the same day, in the evening, the same fund was 
helped by a concert given by the R.N.A.S. band. Redruth 
Male Quartet, along with other artists, gave a concert on 
February 6; and a miscellaneous ballad -concert was given 
at Bere Alston on February 6 by friends from Plymouth. 
Launceston Choral Society, conducted by Mr. C. S. 
Parsonson, sarg Speer’s ‘ Jackdaw of Rheims‘ on February & 
with great success; and a quartet and glee party, recently 
formed at Gorran, gave a concert on February 9. 








EDINBURGH. 


The Reid Orchestral Concerts have attracted good 
audiences, and three concerts have been given since the last 
issue of this record of musical happenings. Prof. Tovey has 
been solo pianist and conductor on each occasion. On 


January 19 Beethoven's Symphony No. 7, Mozart’s C minor 


Pianoforte Concerto, and Mendelssohn's * Hebrides’ Overture 
were the features f the programme. On February 2 Mr. 
Kirkhope’s Choir made its first appearance under its new 
the Professor. Three madrigals by Weelkes 
Virgin Nymphs,’ ‘Thule, the period of 


Rhapsody for alto solo, chorus, and orchestra afforded the 


choir ample scope for pure part-singing. Miss Anderson gave 
a delightful interpretation of the solo part in the Brahms 
number. 
most enjoyable of the three on account of the freshness of 
the items performed. General Reid, the founder of the 
Chair of Music in the University, figured in the programme 
in virtue of the terms of his bequest. 
that at a concert on or near his birthday one of his marches 
and one of his ‘solos’ shall be performed. 
looked into these, and selected a flute solo, with figured 
bass accompaniment which revealed the General in quite a 
refreshing light. 
Picton. 
A major were also novelties to most of the audience. $ 
Emily Buchanan, the leader of the orchestra, played Debussy’s 
Sonata with the Professor. 


On February 16 the programme was perhaps the 
One of the terms is 
Prof. Tovey had 


It was charmingly played by Mr. Alfred 
Mozart’s Orchestral Dances and a nnggy in 
iss 


On January 26, Miss Jean Marcel, assisted by Mr. Philip 


Halstead at the pianoforte, gave a ’cello recital. A Sonata 
by the old English composer, Henry Eccles, and Saint-Saéns’s 





ter was given under the direction of Mrs. Clemo ; and 


C minor Sonata were the chief items submitted. 
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GLASGOW. Singers as well as players are making the Wednesday 
functions in Crane Hall popular, and on January 30 Madame 
The Choral Union, under Mr. David Stephen, gave a|Desirée Ellinger, of the Beecham Opera Company 
popular performance of ‘ Messiah’ to a crowded audience on | collaborated with Mr. Joseph Greene, the well-known local 
January 26 Mr. Horace Fellowes was leader of an efficient | pianist. Other singers have included Miss Evelyn Mitchell, 
string band, and Mr. Herbert Walton rendered yeoman Miss Ethel Penhall, Miss Hilda Roberts, and Mr. J. C 
service as organist. Of the solo vocalists Mr. Herbert} Brien, with Madame Eveline Barry (‘cello) and Messrs, 
Brown bore the honours. F. Nicholls, A. E. Workman, and B. Sandberg Lee as 
Time was when the Glasgow Select Choir stood for all | accompanists. 
that was best in unaccompanied choral-singing in Glasgow,| Two recent undertakings by Waterloo amateurs ar 
but for some years past the Choir has just existed. Never- | worthy of note, in the Choral Union’s performance op 
theless, on February 9, at what was announced as its| February 9, under Mr. John Tobin’s direction, of Hubert 
‘annual’ concert, there were evidences not only of con-/ Bath’s ‘England Expects’—a work whose note is one of 
siderable vitality but of ability to maintain—under Mr. | patriotism—and also the capital performances of Sullivan's | 
Percy Gordon, the new conductor—the Choir’s fine |‘ Ruddigore’ given by the Waterloo Operatic Society | 
traditions. Although the volume of sound from a body of | conducted by Mr. G. F. Mason, in Crane Hall. | 
twenty-six singers was somewhat thin, their interpretation| At Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s fourth and closing concert of 
of a large number of part-songs and choral arrange ments of the present series, given in Crane Hall, a performance was ! 
national melodies was throughout marked by a nice delicacy | given of Vincent D’Indy’s Pianoforte Trio, Op. 29, a 1 
and beauty of tone. : ; | important work in which the lack of sustained interest in the ’ 
Among the other events ol the month were a pianoforte lengthy first movement is later compensated for by the Q 
and violin recital by Miss Doris Bamford and Mr. Horace | vivacity of the ‘ Divertissement’ and the melodic charm of f 
Fellowes, one of Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s delightful recitals of the ‘Chant.’ Compelling in interest were Mr. Holbrooke'’s ? 
Hebridean songs, a ballad concert under the auspices of the | Pianoforte Variations on ‘ Auld Larg Syne,’ an attractive 
Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, and a most creditable and | and well-defined subject upon which he has built up a serie 
interesting performance by the students of the Atheneum | of unconventional variations unique in their ingenuity, 
School of Music at their annual concert. |constructive mastery, and freedom of harmonic scheme 
| There is absolutely no limit to Mr. Holbrooke’s powers ia by 
|this direction. His own con amore performance of this 
| delightful work, in which the composer essays a series of 4 
LIVERPOOL. twenty portraits of well-known musicians, presumably : 
; | including himself, made a deep and permanent impression 
The sixth Philharmonic Concert, on Saturday afternoon, | His pianoforte ‘Nocturne’ (‘Sorrow’), Violin * Caprice’ > 
February 16, was conducted by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., | (cleverly played by Mr. John Dunn), and Fantasia Sonat = 
who secured excellent performances of instrumental items |for ’cello (soloist, Mr. Maurice Taylor), were further he 
which included Frank Bridge’s ‘Lament’ for Strings, | examples of music which flows readily from an abundast ‘* 
Turina’s ‘ La Procession del Rocio,’ and the conductor's own and original source. . 
delightful ‘ By the Tarn,’ which has been previously heard; Conducted by Mr. F. H. Crossley, the Warringte ” 
here as a string quartet piece. The orchestral transcription ; Musical Society sustained an interesting programme in Par Is 
of Schumann’s ‘ Carnival,’ made by four Russian musicians Hall on February 9, the well-sung choral items includig a 
for the purposes of the Imperial Ballet, is an experiment |Gade’s ‘Spring’s Message,’ Bantock’s ‘On Himalay, My 
chiefly justifiable for its object. Although less so for Roberton’s ‘Celtic Hymn’ (‘The outgoing of the Boats’) Ms 
concert use, it was interesting to hear the familiar numbers and Percy E. Fletcher’s chorus for ladies’ voices, ‘ The Galway pub 
in an enlarged medium. Stravinsky's ‘ Fireworks’ and Piper.’ Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, second and thin al 
Chabrier’s inspiriting ‘Espafia’ were other stimulating movements, was played with Lady Crosfield as soloist, and The 
items, the list of which was completed by the masterly Mr. Fraser Gange sang with effect in Stanford’s ‘ Songsd he 
playing of Mr. Walter Hatton in Saint-Saéns’s A minor the Sea’ and in ‘ Four Songs of the Air Service’ (Em = 
Violoncello Concerto, and the excellent singing of Miss Coates). Sullivan's ‘Di Ballo’ Overture and two move font 
Elsie Cochrane in the Mad Scene from ‘ Hamlet’ (Ambroise ments from German's ‘ Gipsy Suite’ gave their opportunity dres 
Thomas) and in ‘ Ah! fors’ é lui.’ to the orchestra. ; sa 
The Arthur Catterall String Quartet, ably assisted by ee ae ieee ne soee 
Mr. R. J. Forbes as pianist, gave a delightful performance ae Ses ea eee Man 
of Schumann’s Pianoforte (Juintet at the third concert of the| A noticeable event of the H. B. Phillips Opera Company! 4 : 
Rodewald Society on January 28, at which Rachmaninov’s| season in the Shakespeare Theatre was the production and 
constructive rather than inspirational Sonata for ’cello and | February 15 of Dr. James Lyon’s new opera ‘ Stormwrack any 
pianoforte (’cello, Mr. Johan Hock), and Dohnanyi’s attractive | French in locale and incident, the story of ‘ Stormarack'B Matte 
Quintet for pianoforte and strings, No. 1, in E flat, were | is a triangular one of lowly-life illicit love, discovery, mort Proce: 
other examples of fine ensemble playing. | combat ; with, in the final climax, the arousing of the noble meat 
The month’s record includes three interesting and stimu- | instincts. The sudden need of help for a wrecking ship a a 
lating lectures given by practical musicians. Dr. Walter | drowning sailors in the bay re-unites these distraught souls Shi. 
Carroll, on February 2, addressed the Music Teachers’ Asso- | a common purpose, and we are left to infer that afterwardsal Beecl, 
ciation in Rushworth Halli on the choice of music for a child | may yet be well. It is a story which does not harg too-" of b 
pianist, and the desirability of developing self-expre-sion ; | together, and fails to carry conviction, especially in its ending pu 
and on February 4, in the same locale, the City Organist, | But the rapidly-movirg episodes, charged with element Purely 
Mr. H. F. Ellingford, addressed the local Association of | passions, offer the composer ample scope for a_ basis 4 . > 
Organists and Choirmasters on ‘ Pedal Technique,’ with | poetical suggestiveness in the music, and in this directm .” © 
special reference to the principles of playing pedal scales and | Dr. Lyon has brilliantly succeeded. ee 
arpeggios which he has expertly set out in his recently In this one-Act opera, which occupies about an hour, ther - b 
published primer on this important subject. At the Royal | are .only four characters—Pierre (bass), René (tenor), ™ ae 
Institution, on February 16, Dr. E. Markham Lee lectured | Breton fishermen, Margot (soprano), the erring wife 4 ee 
before the local members of the I.S.M. at a function open to} Pierre, and Mathilde (the mother of René). There is B of he , 
the general public on ‘ Music and Nationality.’ |chorus, and the four principals, among whom is neili And 


heroine nor hero, with the orchestra, sustain the dramati 
;and occasional melodramatic, incidents of the libretto, wae 
is the work of Mr. T. H. Barlow, of Liverpool. Dr. Lys 
| idea has been to make the drama his first and chief aim, 
staging being a secondary consideration, with the musiG 
music, coming last in the general plan, and subservient 
the dramatic necessities of the moment. His music aims 
suggesting the essence rather than the action of the 
‘element, in its naturalness, its emotion, and its tragedy. 


Whatever else we are deprived of in these days of national 
anxiety it is certain there are more opportunities than ever 
for hearing a wide range of pianoforte music expounded by 
clever players. At the Wednesday mid-day recitals in 
Rushworth Hall Mr. Edward Isaacs gave a magnificent 
performance on February 6, and he was succeeded by Miss 
Gladys Scollick—a highly-promising aspirant whose executive 
—— are dominated by an artistic temperament— Miss 
tIsie Walker, and Mr. Walter Bridson. 
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discards entirely the customary operatic air, duet, or trio, and, 
completely in sympathy with the modern school, the 
composer has sought to extend its trend. In doing so he 
deliberately runs the risk that revolutionaries must incur. 
With but an occasional suspicion of monotony and lack of 
relief, his music gives the impression of being the sincere 
expression of what he sincerely feels, and there is an under- 
current of melodious suggestiveness which appeals especially 
to the trained ear. To the vox fofuli Dr. Lyon is frankly 
indifferent. In brief, he has adopted the principle of musical 
speech in continuous vocal recitative accompanied by a 
symphonic orchestra, and significant if sparing use is made of 
representative themes. Conducted by the composer, the opera 
was received with unmistakable favour by a crowded audience. 
The four principals were Mr. Lewys James, who acquitted 
himself finely in the part of Pierre, Miss Florence Morden, 
Miss Gladys Parr, and Mr. Gwnne Davies. Very special 
recognition is due to the enlarged band, whose quality made 
it possible to realise the complexity and colour of the 
masterly scoring. It was a most successful first performance 
of a dificult work which achieves not only fresh distinction 
for its composer, but also sustains well-founded belief in the 
realisation of a future national opera. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The closing days of January and the early days of February 
brought the opera season to a triumphant conclusion—a 
greater success by far than any previous season. Sir Thomas 
Beecham in a speech before the curtain paid Manchester the 
handsomest compliment by saying that but for the help given 
to him by Manchester *he could not give opera in this 
country at all.’ So far as he could see, opera was established 
here. A few years ago, in these columns, I hazarded the 
view that Manchester would become (in cricketing parlance) 
a nursery for likely operatic youngsters. Sir Thomas 
used these significant words on February 9: ‘ Each season 
Ladd one or two singers, Lancashire and Manchester singers, 
tothe Company, either as principals or in the chorus.’ It is 
very questionable whether in any similar period of 
Manchester’s long musical history, a parallel advance in 
public interest in and enthusiasm for opera can be found, at 
all comparable to the change which has come since that 
woeful Denhof debacle and the situation as we find it to-day. 
There has been no elaborately organized propaganda to 
stimulate public interest ; a genuine public demand is at the 
root of the whole thing. In the matter of mounting and 
dressing operas, the Beecham management has played 
musical comedy on its own ground and given it a handsome 
beating, and here this has been fully realised, for it was at 
Manchester that such masterpieces of the ‘ producer’s art’ 
as ‘The Maid of the Mountains,’ ‘The Southern Maid,’ 
and ‘The Beauty Spot’ were produced ‘for the first time on 
any stage,’ as the programmes have it. A public’s taste in 
matters of scenic art passes through many stages in the 
process of evolution, from an affection for the flashy and 
meretricious or the ‘naturalistic’ schools up to an appre- 
cation for the more spacious and imaginative styles most 
adequately represented in the settings of the Russian 

ool in ‘ Boris’ or ‘Ivan,’ or in ‘ Othello.’ Successive 
Beecham seasons have accomplished a_ transformation 
of public taste as great in this direction as in the 
purely musical one. The pageantry of a stage crowd 
can rarely have approached the perfection attained in ‘ Ivan 
the Terrible,’—the whole thing bearing the stamp of 
imaginative genius. A student of modern drama would 
probably find the plot rather threadbare stuff, and the 
character of Michael Toucha really too anwmic ever to 
suggest the revolutionary—but Ivan in Mr. Robert Parker’s 

ds was quite a powerful and convincing study. The part 
of the ‘Maid of Pskov’ would bafile most women to 
pourtray, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s music in the melodramatic 

is hardly the powerful aid that we find in, say, ‘Tosca’ 
® “Othello.” As in ‘Boris’ the beautiful choral writing 
Constitutes quite an important part of the total emotional 
eect, and repeated hearings only confirm one’s initial 
™pressions on this point. 

A feature of the Mozart presentations, which perhaps has 

overlooked in my previous notes, is the singular purity 


never allowed to degenerate into buffoonery, and Messrs. 
Ranalow, Heather, Radford, and others are to be congratu- 
lated on the skilful avoidance of all temptation to raise a 
cheap laugh by lowering the dignity of their representations. 
Were I asked to name the most conspicuous feat of virtuosity 
during these seven weeks, I should unhesitatingly say 
Mr. Radford's Osmin in ‘II Seraglio.” That a heavy bass 
voice of such timbre could move so nimbly at the tempo 
Sir Thomas Beecham usually adopts in Act 3, appears to 
me well-nigh miraculous; and when Miss Bessie Tyas 
is manoeuvring three octaves above him the simile of seagull 
and torpedo-boat destroyer comes irresistibly to one’s mind, 
so completely do both convey the impression of effortless ease 
and rapidity. 

For sheer strength and force of dramatic presentation Mr. 
Frederic Austin’s Scarpia must be placed even higher than 
Mr. Parker's Ivan, or Mr. Radford’s Boris. He is the very 
incarnation of the merciless inquisitor—a terrible, sinister 
figure. A merely brutal Scarpia repels, but the hard, 
brilliant, cooly calculating, intellectual pourtrayal has a 
fascination that is hard to resist. Madame Jeanne Brola’s 
Tosca is its perfect complement. Good judges have called 
it the finest Tosca in Europe. 

Very few years ago Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ attracted only 
few people, and those probably drawn by curiosity rather 
than real interest. The constancy of the management to 
fixed principles of persistent presentation where convinced 
of the genuine artistic merit of an opera has nowhere been 
more triumphantly vindicated than in the closing week of the 
season, when the * Louise’ audience was as vast as for the 
most popular Verdi or Paccini. 

Mr. Goossens, jun., has enormously strengthened his 
position as conductor during these weeks. Manchester has 
now experience of him as violinist, pianist, composer, and 
conductor, both of concerts and opera, and her verdict 
that he is the ablest man of his years now before the 
British musical public is sure of confirmation. The 
Beecham Opera Company returns for a month’s season 
which will terminate on the eve of Whitsuntide, and already 
an eight-weeks’ season is arranged to commence next Boxing 
Day, while the still more interesting news of a three-weeks’ 
season at Blackpool in August next is also announced. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 

The event of the Saturday Orchestral Concert on 
January 26 was the performance—not for the first time 
at these concerts—of Rachmaninov’s second Pianoforte 
Concerto, with Miss Myra Hess as soloist. She is a very 
delightful artist, and though her interpretation had not the 
extraordinary breadth and gravity which the composer gave 
to it when he appeared at the Leeds Festival of 1910, it was of 
very high excellence. Mozart's euphonious E flat Symphony, 
Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ Overture, and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ 
which is always welcome for its subtle, intimate charm, were 
also played under Mr. Clifford’s direction. At the concert 
on February r6, Glazounov’s C minor Symphony, which is 
deservedly popular at Leeds, was the central feature in the 
programme, the presence in which of several very popular 
orchestral pieces may account for an exceptionally large 
audience. Mr. Frank Mullings was the vocalist. 
At the Leeds Bohemian Concert, on January 30, Pianoforte 
(Quartets by Hurlstone in E minor, Fauré in C minor, and 
Schumann, were brilliantly played by Mr. Alexander Cohen, 
Miss Lily Simms, and Mr. Alfred Hemingway, with Mr. 
Herbert Johnson as pianist, and their playing evoked 
genuine enthusiasm from the sympathetic audience. } 
Mr. Cohen, on February 5, gave a lecture-recital before 
the Leeds Philosophical Society on some recent violin 
Sonatas, and with the co-operation of Mr. Anderson-Fryer 
as pianist, gave Sonatas by Catoire, Debussy, and Medtner, 
as apt illustrations of the latest tendencies. 
Mr. Wolstenholme, the blind organist and composer, gave 
a recital in Leeds Parish Church on January 22, when he 
played pieces by himself and two other blind composers— 
Alfred Hollins and Turner. He also improvised with 
remarkable skill on two themes chosen by Mr. Willoughby 
Williams, the organist of the Parish Church: Turle’s tune, 
‘My God, how wonderful Thou art,’ and the Welsh tune 





of the note of comedy running through these operas. It was 


known as ‘ All through the Night.’ 
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The Leeds University mid-day recital on February 12 
was given by Miss Mabel Purdon and Mr. Hoggett, who 
introduced music for violin and pianoforte by Mozart, 
Medtner, Grovlez, Zsolt, Frank Bridge, and Sinding. 


BRALFORD. 


The Subscription Concert on February 8 had for its out- 
standing feature the appearance of the Catterall String 
Quartet in Borodin’s second (Quartet, in D, and, with Miss 
Fanny Davies, in César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet. Miss 
Dorothy Moulton, the vocalist, was apparently rather out of 
voice, but showed artistic feeling in her interpretation of 
some antique songs, and some by modern Russians. At the 
Free Chamber Concert on January 21, Miss Kathleen 
Moorhouse and Miss Ida Bellerby played Grieg’s Violon- 
cello and Pianoforte Sonata, and, with Mr. Edgar Drake 
as violinist, were heard in a spirited performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Elegiac’ Pianoforte Trio. At the next 
concert of the series, on February 4, Violin Sonatas by 
Coleridge-Taylor (D minor) and Sjogren (B minor), and 
Gade’s Pianoforte Trio in F were played by Mr. Edgar 
Drake, Mr. H. Drake, and Miss Nellie Chapman (pianoforte) 
Miss Dorothy Parkinson sang some English songs with 
earnestness and refinement, a recent one by Mr. Weston 
Nicholl, ‘ The Bells of \s,’ being of particular interest, as 
the composer belongs to the West Riding. The Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra, on February 2, introduced into the 
programme two of the most popular of all orchestral works, 
the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony and the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite. Miss 
Violet Allen and Mr. Herbert Brown were vocalists of quite 
exceptional interest, and Mr. Julian Clifford conducted. On 
February 14 Mr. Charles Stott gave one of his series of organ 
recitals at All Saints’ Church. The programme included 
Reubke's famous ‘94th Psalm’ and a Concerto for harp 
by Pierne, with Miss Hilda Atkinson as soloist. 


OTHER TOWNS. 


The excellent chamber concerts at Halifax continue to 
flourish, —for at least they pay their way, which is as much as 
we can expect for a purely artistic venture. The Caiterall 
Quartet appeared on January 25 in ‘()uartets by Borodin 
(in D) and Brahms (C minor), with movements by Arensky 
and Schubert, and the players’ excellent ensemble gave 
great charm to their performances. They took part also in 
Mr. Janssen’s Hull Subscription Concert the next day, 

laying Dohnanyi's highly enjoyable (Quartet in D flat, and 
Besthoven’s great ‘ Posthumous’ Quartet in B flat. Miss 
Olga Haley was the vocalist. On February 9 the Edgar 
Drake Quartet took part, with Mr. Herbert Johnson as 
pianist, in a concert in the Saltaire Institute, when they 
played Dohnanyi’s precocious and interesting Pianoforte 
Quintet in C minor and Dvordk's ‘ Nigger’ (Quartet in F. 
Miss Hyde Whipp was the vocaist. The ['kley Vocal 
Society, on February 12, gave Brahms’s ‘German 
Requiem ’ in Ilkley Parish Church, and Mr. Akeroyd secured 
a serious and dignified performance. Miss Elsie Suddaby 
and Mr. William Hayle were excellent interpreters of the 
solo parts. Mr. Ibberson was at the organ. 


Country and Colonial Rews. 





Asuton (Lanchashire).—The Operatic Society, deviating 
to oratorio on February 10, gave ‘ Elijah’ with a choir and 
band of about 230 pe:formers. Dr. T. Keighley conducted. 
Over £130 was raised in aid of a Prisoners of War Fund. 


BLACKBURN.—The Ladies’ Choir, under Mr. F. 
Duckworth, gave a first-rate concert on January 31. The 
choral numbers included * O, may I join the choir invisible’ 
(Wolstenholme), * Dream Pedlary,’ and ‘Sleep, little baby’ 
(Colin Taylor), ‘ To-day,’ ‘ The stars,’ and *‘ A Lancashire 
Idyll’ (F. Duckworth), and the new arrangement for s.s.A. 
of * My love dwelt ina Northern land’ (Elgar). Miss Hilda 
Dugdale was the vocal soloist, and Dr. Brodsky (violin) and 
Mr. R. P. Forbes (pianoforte) played solos and united in a 
performance of Grieg’s Sonatz. Proceeds were devoted to 
the local buffet for the Forces. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Elgar’s ‘The Spirit of England’ was 
given by the Emmanuel Choral Society on January 25. A 
large audience attended. Miss Edith Groat was the soloist, 
and Mr. Sidney Biggs conducted. 


HANLEY.—On January 31 the Potteries Choral Society, 
under Mr. Carl Oliver, gave a concert that drew a large 
audience. The programme included some choice part-songs, 
one of the most successful of which was the arrangement of 
‘John Peel’ for s.a.1.8. by John E. West; but the mos 
notable items were Elgar's ‘ Carillon’ and his trilogy ‘ The 
Spirit of England.’ There was no orchestra, the organ and 
pianoforte providing the accompaniments. It is worthy of 
record that the fine instrument was played by Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, the well-known blind organist, who of course had 
memorised these difficult and involved accompaniments, a 
remarkable feat. The soprano soloist was Mrs. Harry Kirk, 
and the reciter in the ‘Carillon’ was Mrs. Bertie Wood 
Mr. W. T. Bonner, the pianist, co-operated with Mr, 
Hollins in several pieces. 


Loncton.—The North Staffordshire District Chonl 
Society keeps in being and does useful work. The ‘ Messiah, 
which is an indispensable work in the district, where good 
choral singing is so highly appreciated, was given ia 
December, and a miscellaneous concert was given on 
February 14, under Mr. Redfern, at which some fine 
unaccompanied music was performed. The Society achieved 
its high reputation under the late Mr. Whewall. 


Norwicu.—At the concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society on January 24, the chief interest centred round the 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto by that 
clever young English player, Miss Sybil Eaton. There was 
a very large gathering, and as the Society had previously 
given the Concerto with Mischa Elman as the soloist, and 
on another occasion with Miss Isolde Menges, the audience 
were in a more or less critical mood. That they realised 
the power and charm of Miss Eaton’s reading of th 
Concerto was shown by the ovation she received at the clos 
of the work, and she was several times recalled. She wa 
admirably accompanied by the orchestra, which also gave 
delightful interpretation of the Italian Symphony and th 
‘Magic Flute’ Overture. The vocalist was Miss Kate 
Campion, who was most successful in Verdi's ‘ Ah! fors Ini, 
and »fterwards in songs by Debussy and Roger Quilter. 
Dr. Frank Bates conducted throughout.——On Thursday, 
February 7, under the auspices of the same Society, an organ 
and vocal recital was given in the Cathedral, the organist 
being Dr. G. J. Bennett, of Lincoln, and the vocalist 
Miss Catherine Aulsebrook. Unaccompanied music of the 
16th and 17th centuries was given by the Cathedral Choir, 
under the direction of Dr. Bates. There was a lame 
congregation, which filled every part of the Cathedral. A 
collection was made for the Society's war work, which 
this season consists in aiding the Y.M.C.A. Emergency Fund 
and in giving free concerts to soldiers. 

Srockrory.—The Vocal Union, under Dr. Keighley, 
gave its hundred and_ seventy-eighth concert m™ 
January 21. The choral numbers included ‘ All creaturé 
now’ (Benet), ‘The surrender of the soul’ (Cornelius), 
‘Judge me, O God’ (Mendelssohn), ‘ The Miller’s wooing 
(Faning). Mr. Norman Allin sang, and Mr. Frederick 
Dawson played the ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—The annual performance of the 
‘Messiah’ by the Musical Society, under Mr. G. P. Hicks 
was very successful. 

WATLINGTON (Oxon). —The Ladies’ Choral Society ga 
two concerts on February 6, to large audiences. 
Cantata ‘The Sleeping beauty’ (Henry Lahee) was the 
chief item. 





In our November, 1917, issue we gave a summary list ¢ 
two hundred works performed at the War Emergenq 
entertainments during the War period. We have no 
received from Mr. de Lara a supplementary list whid 
shows that one Pianoforte Quintet, four String Quartets 
five Pianoforte Trios, six instrumental Duets, six Violin soles 
a Suite of pianoforte pieces, two Flute solos, seven part-songs 
and thirty-four solo songs have since been given for the im 
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Mr. W. W. Starmer is giving lectures at Public Schools 
on Carillons. He was at Tonbridge and Clifton Colleges 
recently, and Bedford, Winchester, Bradfield, Rugby, and 
Eton are on the rota. We can imagine that school boys 

ye mo ; ; must be greatly interested in this subject when it is treated 

In the Birmingham Daily Jost | February 11), Mr. Ernest | by Mr. Starmer. 

Newman devotes an article to the discussion of the relations ; Pe 
{the publisher and the composer. It is a rejoinder to the | It is stated that the Carl Rosa Company has accepted an 
statement (in our January number) that publishers would | opera founded upon the romance of Dante and Beatrix. 
e delighted to secure good stufi, if only the c wnposers | The music is by Mr. Stephen B. Philpot. The subject of 
would provide it. Mr. Newman says ‘it is incredible that | the plot does not promise scope for nationality in music so 
the music actually published represents the best that English | fat as this expression is involved in folk-songs or their spirit. 
music can do,’ the inference being that manuscripts galore are H. Moody (Ripon Cathedral) 


. ; gi Sewer yh N oe On January 25, Mr. C. 
wasting their fragrance in composers’ desks. Now the great | lectured on ‘ National Song’ before the Leeds University 
and pressing question is, Hlow are we to get hold of this | 


splendid and neglected output? Mr. Newman thinks that | ee eee ty + fin ates we were on the eve of a 
publishers’ readers are at fault, and he «quotes the classic 

instance of Breitkopfs reader turning down Hugo Wolf's | 

songs. We could mention many other instances of readers’ 
failures. But is it quite right to classify the grand jury into | 
‘readers,’ ‘ musical critics, and ‘musicians’? Are not the 
yeaders chosen because in the first place they are musicians | 
md critics? The musical critic of a newspaper performs | 
practically the same functions as the reader—he judges and 
sorts out. Both readers and critics err occasionally. Surely 
the critics have often erred most woefully and damned the 
music we now rejoice to hear. 


Miscellaneous. 





From Punch’s Press Pillories : 

Musician was similarly complimented for his 
cornet solo, ‘ The Holy City,’ his encore being ‘ Land 
of Hops and Glory.’ 

The Kentish National Anthem (?). 





Suburban Paper 


| The Alternative. 


In a recent criticism Mr. Newman to some extent ‘turned 
down’ Vaughan Williams's ‘On Wenlock Edge’ songs. This 
led to someone, who shall be nameless, sending the following 


Wanted: Concert Parties and Artists for Saturday 
Concerts near Leeds ; must be tip-top or useless. 
Yorkshire Paper 





‘advertisement’ to the /’s/, and Mr. Newman, ina manly, 


, ogg! egy seer - We could recommend quite a number of the latter kind. 
sporting spirit, incorporated it in his article : 








‘Wanted immediately, regardless of expense, the 
MSS. of the fifty-two songs and pianoforte pieces turned 
down by miserable, unappreciative publishers during 
the past year. None of your Wenlock Edges, and the 
pianoforte pieces must be up to the Chopin standard, or 


CONTENTS. 





they will be burned forthwith. For song standard, —- i et . Page 
Hugo Woif may be mentioned.’ Principles - Modern Composition (conéinued). By 
We await the result with feverish anticipation Se se ee 
The Harpsichord in the Orchestra. By Tom S. 
CuvrcH Music IN THE AkMyY.—We are requested to} Wotton ... ose eve oes ove ose » 106 
nsert the following notice to choirmasters: (t) Have you | Occasional Notes ... : = 108. 
choir-members with _the Forces at any of the following | p tirement of Sir Walter Parratt 108 
places: Devonport, Cannock Chase (Rugeley and Brockton | | - ; 
Camps), or Aldershot? If so, the following gentlemen, who | Church and Organ Music si eee 10 
have taken war service with the Y.M.C.A. as musical} How not to Edit Bach. By Harvey Grace —— 
organizers, will be glad to hear from you and to look up the Obituary ... - a a oF st — 
members in question with the hope of offering an opportunity Deshoun ee 112 
lor choral-singing (give full name and address): Messrs. 
A. Forbes Milne, M.A., Mus. B., Y.M.C.A., Devonport ;| Correspondence... eee tee on eee 112 
Frank Storer, No. 1 Y.M.C.A. Hut, Cannock Chase ;} How to help our Soldiers and Sailors’ Choirs « $285 
I R. Castling, B.A., Y.M.C.A., Aldershot. (2) Are there The Musical Situation in England. By G. Jean-Aubry 114 
omer choirmasters in the Army willing to train choirs in ‘ = * Menten Tend > ie Cee Othe 6 
¥.M.C.A. Huts? If so, will they write to Mr. Percy A. Albeniz’s Opera, epita Jiménez. y Herman Klein 11 
Scholes, Y.VM.C.A., 13, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, | A Singer’s Beginning 117 
who will try to put them in touch with Y.M.C.A. officials | The Royal College of Music 118 
athe districts in which they are quartered ? | enfien Conntete ... - aa i 118 
From Nanki Bunko, Azabu, Tokyo, the Hon. Yorisads | Memorial to Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson... 12 
Tokugawa, the director of the Public Library (a photograph | Y.M.C.A. Appeal to Musicians... 121 
of which shows it to be a spacious and handsome building), | T,jnity College of Music... 121 
sends us the catalogue of the music section. It is stated that Musi lh aan teamed 122 
the booklet comprises the musical scores which were collected | “2 "S!©4! *Otes from is 
by the Hon. Yorisada, son and heir of the Marquis Tokugawa, Music in the Provinces 130 
during his stay in Europe, and it is arranged in the | Country and Colonial News 135 
alphavetical order of composers. While the selection cannot BMisssiienccus 137 
* described as fully representative, it contains much that | © " 
will be of service to a Japanese student of European music. 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky figure largely, and other volumes Music : 
day eee Sens Sete Se Si | ‘Weep you no more, sad fountains.’ For Four Voices 
commendabie —— _— © and Lute. Transcribed by H. Elliot Button. By 
aol cal Joun DowLanp ai oe we se =» 285 





: may interest some of our readers to know that the vexed 
subject of the relations of colour and music are being fully | " : . . : 
discussed in the Cambridge Magazine (which 1s published EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number: 
weekly, price one penny, 6, King’s Parade, Cambridge). 
The articles began in the number for January 26. Later we 
hope to say something on the theories advanced. 


Anthem for Treble 


‘Tf ye then be risen with Christ.’ 
By f. W. 


| 
Votces, suitabi/e for Easter or General Use. 
| Wadely. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


MBROS, VLADIMIR.—* Spring Mood.” 
for Pianoforte. 2 


RCHER, J. STUART.—* Five Variations on an Old 
4 English Melody.” (No 54, Original Compositions for | 
the Organ —New Series.) 2s. 6d. (3s.). 


—_— R. 


Intermezzo 


** The Preces and Responses.”’ ad. 


ROWN, A. H.—Eventide Hymn (‘* When on my 
lowly, peaceful bed”). 1d. 
UCK, PERCY C.—‘*O Lord God.” Anthem for 
Boys’ Voices (No. 59, Novello’s Chorister Series.) 
thd. (2d.). 


C= THOMAS.—Twelve Songs. 4s. ; cloth, 5s. 
OWLAND, J 
For four Voices and Lute. 
Button. (No. go1, Zhe Wusical 
~ RY, PERCY F. 
Form). 2d. 
ERON-MANWELL, K.—'*Oh God 
Hymn. id. ; Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
ESSE, A.—lIntroduction 
the Organ. Arranged 
ts. 6d. 

OLLINS, ALFRED.—*“ Morning Song.” (No. 
— al Compositions for the Organ—New Series.) 


Is. 6d. (2s.). 
EPHSON, FRANK.—‘‘ Dear Golden Days.” 
For Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


EALE, J. A.—‘* Chanson d’espoir.” (No. 55, 
Compositions for the Organ—New Series.) Is. 


** Weep you no more, sad fountains.” 
Transcribed by H. Elliot 
Times.) 4d. (2d.). 


Benedicite, omnia opera (a Shortened 


For 
Ham. 


flat. 
A. 


Fugue in E 


Edited by 


and 
and 


wt 


Original 
6d. (2s. ). 





**Scherzo.”" (No. 56, Original Compositions for the 


Organ—New Series.) 1s. 6d. (2s.). 
EWTON, ERNEST.—* The Frog ” Humorous Part- 
song. For Mixed Voices. (No. 1323, Novello’s 
Part-Song Book.) 3d. (4d.). 
ARRY, C. H. H.—**‘ Hush! for amid our tears.” Hymn. 
Words only, Is. 6d. (2s.) per 100. 


JEARSON, BERNARD S.—** Peace, perfect peace.” 
Hymn-Tune. 1d. 
ENNINGTON-BICKFORD, Rev. W.—‘‘ Litany of 
Intercession,” No. 2. (*‘Jesu! Saviour! King of 
Heaven.”) On Card, 1d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. for 50. 
—— Benediction (‘‘Ere we leave Thy Presence”). On 
Card, 1d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. for 50. 
OWELL, Rev. |]. BADEN.—Passion Service. (A 


Short Service for use with any Cantata of the Passion.) 


14d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 309), contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—** Slumber 
Town.” Junior Unison Song, with 2nd Treble ad 4+. By 
Colin Taylor. ‘* Old Mother Hubbard.” Nursery Rhymes 
with actions. By Ethel Boyce. 14d. (2d.) 


CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaucur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
{8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. B. 
Unaccompanied Trios for §.A.B. : 
‘*The Minstrel Boy” ; ‘* Cold 
and raw’s the night without” ; 
** Love was once a little boy” 
** Row, gallant comrades” ... 2d. 


No. 1242. 


2d. 


. sf 
in Heaven.’ 


ONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS.—Fdited }) 
W. G. McNAuGut: ’ 


PERGOLESI, G. b.—‘* Stabat Mater.” 
Voices. The English version by W. G. Kothery. 


V TJADELEY, F. W.—“‘ If ye then be risen with Christ” 

Anthem for Treble Voices. Suitable for Easter » 
General Use. (No. 60, Novello’s Chorister Series.) 144 
| (2d.). / 


| 
+ 
W*s — me R.—Scenes from ‘** Tannhauser.” 1st Violin ¢ 
2nd Violin, 5s. 6d.: Viola, 5s. 6d 


For Femak 
Is. (Is, 4d. 





| Violoncello, ~ ; Basso, 35. 4 
| TJARNEFORD, Rev. H. L.—‘‘It came xzpon tk 
Ms" midnight clear.” 1d. oe 








PUBLISHED FOR 
| THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


AKER, KATHERINE C.—* The Troll’s Camp.” = 
Fairy Play for Children. 50 cents (2s.). 
} 
1] ATTHEWS, J. S.—‘* When wilt Thou save thf boar 
| 4 people.” Anthem. 12 cents (6d.). T 
ARKER, HORATIO.—*‘ The Dream of Mary.” 7 
| Morality for Solo Voices and Chorus. $1.25 (6s.). 
| gilt, 





STAINER’S “CRUCIFIXION” OR PASSION MUSIC. T 
| BASS-BARITONE SOLOIST, P 











Thor ly a has vacant dates. For terms, &c., ‘ 
App J. H » Cro wsfield Road, West Green, N.-15. C 
Mr. JOHN MacLENNAN (TENOR). 
| 183, Lon paengh Rend i.  & W. > — Brixton, 1702 Goux 
S ANDREW'S (¢ HU RCH, ls Street, W- Z 
* ‘There is a VACANCY for a er "ALTO in. the Che Tenic 
» | Good reader essen tial. Full Cathedral service. Commencing Stipe 
£ th also Va uncies for BOYS in the Choir. Venn Wa M 
lar n either ca f Dr. M. P. Conway, S. And: s Vestry 
Str et, WV ms ; ee V 
MR. FREDERICK GAY M 
TENOR). 
Concerts and Oratorios : ~~ Tel. No. 7121 Central. Nova 
17, Bankton Road, Brixton, S.W.- M 
PUBLISHED SH¢ RTL Ve 1LLUSTR RATED. M 
| 
STE RNDALE BENNETT & SHEFFIELD} tte 


Part I., 4s., Bennett Family, De rbyshire, C am] ridge, and Shefiieé 


Part IL, ys. Wm. Sterndale Bennett and Ass ons with his Nate 


| City. by W. T. FRE i EMANTLE, Barlx Hall, “Re therham, to whe Latin a 
| subscribers’ names solicited without delay. a M 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 





Yes PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu, Edited by Epwarp Evcar and 


Ivor ATKINS. 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. 6d; cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


THE BENEDICITE 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 





Vocal Parts, 1s. each. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the puagge aamaneng 3d. 
“THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to| BENNETT, GEORGE 7 tage”. afd. 
St. Matthew.) j. Ss. Bacu. 2s.; paper boards, 3s. Choruses BENNE TT, GEORGE J. (in D, Unison) «. 3d. 
only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15S. Per 100. : BEST, T. (in C).  (Sol-fa, 14d.) a oi ie 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to) BL AIR, “HUGH (in G). h-hh. ol 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's BRIDG sE, J. F., James Torte, and Haves . .* o 
Cathedral, 1s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music to BUT TON, H. ELLIOT (in D) ** e 
the Chorales, 6d. Words only, ros. per 100. e Rode TON, on (i E Gy 10T (Shortened F Form) - 
. 3B, . (inG . ad. 
oy ae PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to) ELL 1OTT, hy rere 
St. John.) J.S. Bacu. 2s. ; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. ELL 10TT, J. W. (in G) we > me ie * oo 
HE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL.) EITIOTr’ Mi. 8 —_— * - & © Boe 
38.; paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for | KE] 1.10" TT. R. (in G) = a a oi - Se tt 
— use, 1s. Words only, 10s. per 100. EYRE, ALFREI D J.@nE flat) * a si ats ~~ 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | EYRE, ALFRED J. (No. a, in F) rid. 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. HAYDN. 25. ; paper FOSTER, MYLES B. (in F, Chant Form). ad. 
boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. Ba 2 hg 2d. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | Gare C. R. Ge D) (in G, Chant Form) itd. 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s. GLADSTONE, F. E. (in C, Chant Form) . red. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (“Der Tod | GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison) $i 14d. 
Jesu"). C. H. name, 2s.; paper boards, 3s.; cloth, | GODFREY, A. E. (in C) 3d. 
gilt, 4s. Choruses only, i ag ty’ a A. Ch (No. 2, in G) o we wn on -- 3d. 
; a ( oh ants). . = “ oo tee 
“HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. Scuiirz. | HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, ‘Chant Form) ~ = sae 
1S. saad ets | HOYTE, W.'S. Mi E flat) ’.. - ae 
ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). | HOYTE, W. S. (in D) .. 2 oie 
By Sir Jutius Benegpict. ts. 6d. HUGHES, W. (in E flat) oe ft 
UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm CXxx. ) For Soli, IL “A FE, FRE DERICK (No. 1, in E flat, Chant Form) -. gd, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. GrorGe Henscuet (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. | r Lov 7 He cata KE flat, Chant Form)... ‘ = 3d. 
. Paemene : ‘D.. le 
UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm LUCAS, T. (in A flat, shortened form). . 14d, 
exxx.) For Soli, Chorus, — Orchestra. Composed by Cu. | MAC PHE RSON CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) . 4d. 
ee. English or Latin words. a . | MARTIN, G. C. (No. 1, in F ; No. 2, in E fiat; No. 3, in 6) each 4d. 
ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo | MATTHEWS, T. R. (in E fiat) . r¢d. 
and Chorus, from “Gallia” (Motet) Cx. Gounop. 1s, | MERBECKE _——- by Grorce C. Martin)... oe -. od, 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. MIL ALE, C. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) ad. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s | PETTMAN, EDS nts" gos ee No. 2, set to Double Chants) of 
Cathedral, preceding Bach's Passion on ow in Holy PULI EIN 3 (in E flat) : : 1d. 
Week. Arranged by J. Svainer. 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (in B flat). 4d. 
M'SERERE MEI, DEUS. The Music composed | SLATER, W. (in F) I 
BARNBY. 34d. SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat). ike 
ISERE RE MEI, DEUS. Set tothe well-known rag tS HAS. W. (in C). S.A.T.T.B. s., also simplified for s. A.T.B. 2d. 
Ancient Chant, as ‘eevanged and harmonised by ViNcENT ae J. = B. rw go F, Chant Form) .. waar 
Novato. Price 2d. ; Ditto, Latin words, 3d. ; STAINER’ J. * 7 Ween, ant FWA nd ieee meee : 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting.) The |” “Ditto ” (Welsh words). (Sol-fa, 1d.) vs gd, 
Music composed by EpGAR PetTMAN. Price 14d. STAINER, J., J. Turis, and H. S. Irons.. x ‘a -. od 
ISERERE MEI,DEUS. Themusic composed | STAINER, J. (in D, ¢ *hant Form) 14d. 
by Grecorio ALLEGRI. As used at St. Paul's Cathedral | STEW ART, C. HYLTON ape the plan of the Pars agraph Poalter) 3d. 
Lenten Services. Edited by Gzorce C. MarTiN. 4d. | rt OHN”: . 
MISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed | syitH, MONTEM (two settings) 7 1d. 
by G. P. pa PALESTRINA Edited by W. Barciay Squire. | TURI E, J. (two settings) 
Latin and English words. iw = Bee 
an g . . | WICKES, C. A. (two settings) | 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F. The music| TOZER, FERRIS (in G) St a ad. 
composed by F. E. GL ADSTONE. Latin words, 3d. | TOZE R, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple ad. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. | ¥ wae r foun > (in @) - “ 4d, 
The music composed by F. E. Giapstong. Latin words, 6d. VESTB RY, G Ht tin ©) os : < see a es ; F 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison | WIL LAN, HEAL EY (in D). Shortened Form .. on ee 
Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 1d. WOOD, W. > (in D) - a os Sm 
_Ore hestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. ‘ ' WRIGLEY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Cc ant). 19d, 
“ 
T 
‘THE STORY OF THE. CROSS | ANTHEMS IN THE 
FOR VOICES AND ORGA ~ .T a an) 
With Short Interludes, giving opportunity - Meditation. LUTE SE RI ES. 
THE WORDS BY cneemaniniinds 
‘HE CV. E. MOD 
7 a mcsie ay 121 Give sentence with me, O God .. F. Lewis Thomas 3d. 
BUTTON, H. ELLIOT od 38 Hear me, O Lord W. H. Dixon 3d. 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (Sol-fa, rid. ? 3d. "197 Hear me when I call A. W. Marchant 3d. 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d. ) 3d. 13 Hear, O Lord Michael Watson 3d. 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol4 fa, 14d.) 3d. | 793 Justas lam.. Ferris Tozer 3d. 
STAINER, J. ‘(Sol- fa, 14d.) d 110 Like as the hart ; O send out Thy Light C. Lochnane 3d. 
Ww ! : 6d. - 27 Oh most Merciful J. F. Bridge 3d. 
I ords only, rs. per — 67b O Lord, rebuke me not . Gaynor Simpson 1d. 
arge Type Edition, 2s. 6d. per 100. a 200 O Saving Victim .. . J. Lionel Bennett 3d. 
113 Out of the deep have I called Hamilton Clarke 3d, 
T H E RE P ROAC H ES 145 Ponder my words, O Lord Norman Hatfield 3d. 
196 Remember not Lord J. M. Bentley 3d. 
DYKES, REV. B. cer CO EMC SY 67a Rend your heart W. H. Dixon 14d. 
GOUNOD. CH. J. " . ‘ 3d. *2 Seek ye the Lord : J. F. Bridge 3d. 
HOYTE, W. Ss.” wa we ; oa si + 2d. *77_ There is a green hill Fred. H. Burstall ad. 
PALESTRINA (t th . i lodi ad. 165 Turn Thee, O Lord Norman Hatfield 3d. 
(Edited b x oge er z wit the proper plain-chant melodies) 4a | 206 Turn Thy face from my sins Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
WILLAN, HEALEY ( (Double Choir) (anaccompanied) we 3d. ' Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY GETHSEMANE 














THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY | THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Ps By Shiling “T Si ol -_ - | Price One caine and Sixpence. 
String Parts, 8s. 6d. Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. Full Score, MS. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ee Parts, 10s.6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 
IN THE DESERT AND IN THE THE STORY OF CALVARY 
G ARDEN FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
goo ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


AND CHORUS 
THOMAS ADAMS 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 


r PT Op, > / in id bed Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT ely anne ty ag 


FERRIS “TOZE R. IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
AN EASY CANTATA 


Price One Shill ing and Sixpence. ! For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
, Paper bos ards, 2s, 6d. adapted for Country Choirs 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. E V H AL L M A 
. . 4 ’ 1. 


THE. CRUCIFIXION Tonic Sol-fa, 34. Words, with Musi tothe Hymns, price ad 
See on sie | VIA DOLOROSA 











ON THE 

SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER A DEVOTION 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Ww. J. SPARROW-SIM PSON, M.A. Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 


THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


J. STAINER. E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, as. 6d. 








Vocal Score, ee cover, One e Shilling and Sixpence. 
aper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic S »l-fa, od. Words only, ge 64. por ws 6d. per 100, 
Words dy with Hymn be unes, 2d. : Tonic Sol-fa, ed. 


ae ee OLIVET TO CALVARY 
THE DARKEST HOUR TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 


FOR INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE CONGREGATION 
AND CHORUS THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
WITH ~ ‘lr r 
-REG SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE MUSIC BY 


HAROLD MOORE. — ) . BAe ver 
rice ne Shilling an ixpence. 


Price One Shil it ng an d Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, tos. per 100 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, gd. String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 


Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST (STABAT MATER) 


WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY COMPOSED BY 
W. MAURICE ADAMS ANTON DVORAK. 
(Op. 58.) 
Tue EnGuisx nesesiamen FRED. J. W. CROWE. 











THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. pata 
_———- Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Price One Shilling. | Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, gd. cach. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. | String Parts, ros. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words) 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Music for Lent and Easter 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canrap. 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum, Chant Service in F 3d. 
Benedicite in F ... 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate i in | wai a 
Cantate and Deus in F . a _ os ae 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F - 
With Welsh Words ee j ~ a 
Communion Service, with Benedictus and — 
6d. 
Dei, in E major . - 
Lead me in Thy Truth. Anthem. Lent - 3. 
Psalmi cxxx., ‘‘ Out of the deep” { Reduced | 6d 
With Tenor Solo and Chorus «. (price : 
Tne Story of the Cross . . 2d 
EASTE R AN T HEMS. 
If we believe. Four Voices 6d. 
o Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 
The Good Shepherd. Four Voices 3d. 


London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited 


PENITENCE 
PARDON ayp 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘* An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 

Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it. 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity." 
Re and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we have nothing 

t 

Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 

Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 

Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “ It will doubtless be used in many 

‘quires and places where they sing.’” 
Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ** A well-written work.” 
Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. 





Striking 


Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98 : 
exceedingly effective.” 

Lichfie: eld Mercury, Al2/98 : 
really beautiful music. 

Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98 : 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 


“‘A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
‘Extremely effective, containing some 


“A well. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per roo. 





Band Parts may be Aired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tabb, 34, Percy Street, W. 


London: Nove to anp Company, Limited, 


UST PUBLISHED, 


BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA 


(A Shortened Form) 
SET TO MUSIC RY 
rERCY jf. Fk Y¥, 
F.R.C.O., Organist of the Minster, Warminster. 


Price Twopence. 


Limited. 








London : Noverto axp Company, 











BATTLE 
SUITABLE FOR CHURCH 


R. H. ATKINS 


HYMN 


AND GENERAL USE. 





Price rd. Words only, 2s. 6d. per 1 
An eminent Church composer writes :—‘‘ Indeed I congratulate you, 
both on words and music, and I hope this will be widely known and 
used, for it deserves to be! 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Successful new ANTHEM by ALFRED STOCK, F.R.C.O. 


THE WAYS OF ZION (price 24.) 


Already sung in many London | Provincial Churches. 
Especially suitable for Wa AR- Tis gE; also for LENT. 
Highly commended by leading, inclu ting cathedral, organists, as having 
the unusual combination of simplicity, fine musicianship, and attrac- 
tiveness, 

Commences solemn'y with “ The ways e/ Zion do mourn,” but concludes 
triumphantly with “4a joy cometh in the morning.’ Contains a beauti- 
ful short tenor or soprano) solo (top note F), 

london : No VELLO AND Comvany, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. 

SUITABLE FOR MILITARY FUNERAL 
AND 
IN MEMORIAM SERVICES. 
, 1.—E].EGY, in C sharp minor. 
Il. IN MEMURY OF THE BRAVE. 
FUNERAL MARCH, in A minor. 
(Proceeds to Red Cross.) 


THEODOR L 


Price Two 


CLEMENS. 





Shillings each 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


WEBSTER'S 
CHILD'S PRIMER OF THE 
THEORY OF MUSIC. 
27TH THOUSAND. 


REVISED PRICE, is. 3d. 





London: Novetto anp Comrany, Limited. 


THE LATIN ORGANIST 


EDITED 


SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 


BY 


Book I. 
No. 
1. Prelude on ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J. S. Bach 
2. Prelude on ‘‘ Angelus ad Virginem”’ Alfred Hollins 
3. Voluntary on ‘‘ Orbis Factor” ..  §. G. Ould 
4. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(1st Set) oe “on S. G. Ould 
5. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(and Set) S. G. Ould 
6. Prelude on “ Asperges me’ x .. William Sewell 
7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me’ ... William Sewell 
8. Postlude on ‘‘ Cum bile” ae ... William Sewell 
Book II. 
No. 
1. Prelude on ‘Tonus Peregrinus ” J. S. Bach 
2. Prelude on ‘‘ Et in terra pax ” ... Georg Bohm 
3. Meditation on *‘ Pange lingua” F. E. Gladstone 
4. Solemn ~~ on **Credo in unum 
Deum” . W. Pearce 
5. Processional Verses on ‘* “Pange lingua” 
(a) Molto Moderato .. Wil illiam Sewell 
(46) Andante piacevole ... William Sewell 
(c) Allegro ma non troppo ... .. William Sewell 
(dz) Larghetto , .. William Sewell 
(e) Pomposo e non troppo allegro ... William Sewell 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 
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1918. 





Just Published. 


EVENING REST 





it 


ORGAN 
Composed for the opening of the Town Hall Organ, Johannesburg, 
March 4, 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





London: Novet.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 
SCHERZO 
ORGAN 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





CHANSON D'ESPOIR 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


J. A. MEALE 











r PusiLisHep. 


ERZO 


SCH 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


J. A. MEALE., 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 








London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(NEw SeErigs), No. 1. 

CONTENTS. 

PRELUDE on “ Dundee.” 
PRELUDE on ‘* Rockingham.” 
PRELUDE S. S. Wesley’s ‘* Hampton.” 
PRELUDE the ** Old 104th.” 
PRELUDE on ** Melcombe.” [omnium.” 
PRELUDE **Christe Redemptor 
PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s.” 


SECOND SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Sertgs), No. 45. 
ConTENTs. 
PRELUDE on ‘ Croft’s 136th.” 
PRELUDE ** Martyrdom.” 
PRELUDE ** St. Thomas.” 
PRELUDE **St. Mary.” 
PRELUDE ** Eventide.” 
PRELUDE **St. Cross.” 
PRELUDE ** Hanover.” 


. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


N OM W We 


. CHORALE 
CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 
. CHORALE 


NM OWPwWN 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
To 


PHILLIPS’S 


NERO. 


STEPHEN DRAMA 


ELUDE: 
Pianoforte Solo , 
Violin and Pianoforte 
String Parts 
Wind Parts MS. 


PROCESSIONAL MARCH: 
Pianoforte Solo 
String Parts. . . ‘ 

FIRST ENTR’ACTE (‘‘ Nero”): 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 


String Parts 





Wind Parts .. - 99 


SECOND ENTR’ACTE 
Pianoforte Solo ° 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 


Wind Parts .. x i 9 6 
INTERMEZZO (“Singing Girls’ Chorus” ) : 


Pianoforte Solo oe 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts.. 
Wind Parts 

EASTERN DANCE: 
*ianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts 

SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: 
Pianoforte Solo 
String Parts 

Wind Parts 


(** Pore.ea”) 


London : Novetro anp Company, Limited. 
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~ PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in pro- 

ive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, 
which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 











1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES .. oe +» Part1|/31. DOUBLE NOTES... oe ee +. Partr 


2 ‘ oe oe oo « 2 | 32- om ~ ee _ - ‘+ woe 
. | 33- ” ” ** ee o* es ” 3 
3. SCALES.. ee os ee o +» Part 1) 34. = - = - - os o 4 
¢ : : se i 35. OCTAVES os oe os os -- Partt 
s BROKEN CHORDS .. ..  ..—«s_ Part 1 | 36" ”, a 
—_ " = = « & ie. Gee “ow « ws eo Se 
7: o 9 ee ee ee .- eo & 38 2 
8. ” 9° oe os ee ee » 4 F ‘ is se =the “ye pies - 
9. % ws ja oe Fe -» yy 5/39: STACCATO 
ie eaten — 4o. REPETITION... .. .. -» ee Parts 
a ae lll te en ete . «8 
m i on os “ er a a: - ™ ° ~ * Cm 
> » » eee ewe wesw 4143. PART-PLAYING .. 2 0s ce Past 
ye ARPEGGIO .. .. ..  «  «. Partr/** =” ” = SS ae 
15. - oe ee ee os «+ 2/45." ORNAMENTS... ee oe ee -. Partr 
16, - ee ee ee e ee » 3) 46. - oe ee ee ee eo yy 2 
. VELOCITY .. .. «ss es Part: 47) ACCOMPANIED MELODY.. .. .. Partr 
18. ; «es. a se “ae ee 2 - “~— - « «a @ 
4 : eam : 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS... ..  .. Parti 
21. - o 5 50.* ” ” * o* oe » 2 
22. -- » 6'5:. RHYTHM - - to see 
23. ” » 7 ag - se ee ee ee ee o» 2 


4. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE aa .. Part1)53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 

a5." ” - oe oe - o« © By J. A. O’NEILL. 

2, BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen) By 
OCTAVES .. ee «2 ae oo Patz ARNOLD Kruc. 

27, BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING ' INDE- 
OCTAVES .. es ae ae -. Part 2 PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 

- die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KruG. 

2. SHAKES oe — ee ee -» Part: 56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 

20. 8 en “ “ ee _ a oo POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fir das 

30. ~ 2 po®phone Spiel). By ARNoLD KruG 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED PY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of materia! 
*xisting, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
Proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in 
consecutive order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with 
Set Il., which will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique 
_ Where additional studies are desired, or studies cn certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, 
published under the title of “ Progressive Studies " (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIAWATHA'’S WEDDING-FEAST 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 


/ 


AND 


THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA 


Op. 30, No, 2.) 
COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN POINTER. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


THE MONTHS 
TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 
BOOK I. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. @ July. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. 
March. Boreas. 


Butterflies. 
Mid-day Réverie. 
September. Harvest Hymn. 


Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 
No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) .. Is. Od, Wind Parts, &c. ... 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5)  ... 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeEp. 





London :—Printed by Nove.to anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 260, Wardour Street, Soho, W. ™ 
Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHALt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co,, Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.—Friday, March 1, 1918. 
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BELIEVE IN BRITISH WORKMANSHIP 


The Briton too easily takes foreign claims at their own valuation ; there are still a few people 
who think that a Continental piano has some mysterious superiority over a British instrument. 
This is not true; there is no richer or more beautiful tone than that of the Weber Piano, which 
is made within a stones-throw of London. This is proved by the fact that the Weber Piano is 
successfully competing all over the worid with the best-known foreign makes, and that for 
years past the most prominent pianists have chosen the Weber Piano for professional use. 


THE WEBER PIANO 


A triumph of British Workmanship 
There is no need for anyone to purchase the Weber Piano merely because it is British ; it is the 
best piano, foreign or English, that you can buy, and for that reason we think that you should 
test this instrument for yourself. This you are always welcome to do in our showrooms, 
whether you are a prospective buyer or not. 


eee The AOlian Company Ltd., 


(FORMERLY THE ORCHESTRELLE CO.) 
HOLIAN HALL, 
134-7, NEW BOND STREET, S38 


LONDON, 
W.-1. 
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THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 


Subscription Price 


Committee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barr., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A... Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CANTAR. 
SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O., Gresuam Prorgssor or Music. 
G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Eso. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Eso., M. 
LL.D., Poet-Laureate. 
)ENT, Eso., M.A., Mus. Bac 
LLER-MAITLAND, Eso., M.A., 
*;RAY, Eso., LL.M., Mus. Dox 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED:— 
**The Yorkshire Feast Song.’’ XII. ‘‘ The Fairy Queen.” 
“Dido and Afneas.”’ [Athens.”’ XIV. ‘Sacred Music ”—Part II. 


“The Masque” in ‘‘ Timon of XV. “Wel S for Charles II. 
** Ode on the Duke of Gloucester’s warerielita 2 gg ay 


A., M.B., D. Litt., 
A. 
0., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 


‘lon. See, 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, Eso., B. 
F.S.A, W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Es 


Birthday.” 

“« Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” 
‘* Harpsichord and Organ Music,” 
“Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” 
‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” 
“« Dioclesian.” 
“ Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.” 

‘* Birthday Odes for Queen Mary”’ 

Part I. 


XVI. 
|} XVII. 
| XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


and James II.”—Part I. 

‘* Dramatic Music ’—Part I. 

** Sacred Music ’—Part III. 

‘“* Welcome Songs ’’—Part II. 

*“* The Indian Queen,” and ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” 

‘‘ Dramatic Music’’—Part II. 

‘‘Dramatic Music’’—Part III. 


- One Guinea per Yolume net. 


Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 


_ Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronological order of the Anthems, and of 
Mting the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it was 
posited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present the 
te of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 
The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum), 
iO Will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
md Copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. 
dame 1417. 
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Marshall aRose 


SUPERB GRGANDs UPRIGHT 


PIA NOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE | 


Tee who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively aay Lemay qualities, The Marshall 
oat Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been ‘rained towards perfection, and the result is an instrument which is 
almost human 1n its Naar PRIS 
The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appea! when 
£ riven to an audience in suc han exceptional manner. Rez ul connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the mz agic and beauty of the immortal works 
of the great Composers can only be quately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—th« trument which bears the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it 


Kindly call or write jor lilustrated Catalogue No, 112 to the Manufacturers 


Sir HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lrp., 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., London, W. 
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Seeger 





O CANADA 


EMERSON JAMES 


A PERFECT DAY 


By CARRIE JACOBS BOND. 


Now Zan, in the rc Arrangements 


ARRANGED BY 


S.A.T.B (Old Notation) 
r.F.B.B. (Old Notation) 


MIXED 


. (Old Notation) 
3. (Sol-fa) 


VOICES. 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


a Land of a Thousand Seas (Album for 


MALE 


+.B. (Old Notation) 
1. B. CSol-fa) 
3. (Old Notation) 


t. (Sol-fa) 


VOICES 


FEMALE VOICES. 


-S.A.A. (Old Notati 
S.S.A. (Old Notation) 


A PERFECT DA\ (Organ Sole) 


net 2°90 


POPULAR WORKS for ORGAN, 


ARRANGED ny W. J. WESTBROOK. 


Cuckoo and Nightingale Concert 
Gloria in Excelsis (Xeersin/) 
Wedding March (Mendelssohn) 
Moses in Egypt (Ressin/) 


RECENT ORGAN WORKS 


Processional Entry for Festival Occasions (Richard Strauss), 
Arranged by Max Reger . net 
Toccata. Arranged by H 


» (Handel) . net 


Reimann ee es od 1 6 


Reminiscences of 
iano) 

Pan and Echo Dance, 
Pélleas and Mélisande, Box 

Book 


Belsazar (Suite), Op. I 


ALBERT 


ong Albums 


( bristina Ross 


CARRIE 
Recent Songs 
A Cot 
The S$ 
Robin 


net 


Ii ntermez zz No. 3, Op. 53 A ‘ oe 


No. 1, Op. 4€ . : ” 
k No, 2, Op. 4f : os ” 


” 


MAI.LINSON. 


-" each, net 
For High Voice. 


Low 


etti's Songs. 
L.vrics from other Lands. 

Ihe Songs of Sappho. 

My Garden (Song-Cycle). 


J \COBS-BOND. 


each, net 


tage in God's Garden 
oul of You. 


Adair. 


THE FREDERICK HARRIS COMPANY, 


40, BERNERS STREET, W.-1, LONDON. 
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